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The Revolt of the Ignorant 
By AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 


N HIS epoch-making book, La Rebelién de las Masas, or 

The Revolt of the Masses, Ortega y Gasset made a vigorous 
protest against the increasing power of the masses. In the 
word masses he included most of those elements in the world 
that rightly or wrongly have considered themselves op- 
pressed in the struggle for existence. 

When Ortega y Gasset published his book, however, the 
results of the revolt of the masses had already wrought such 
havoc to a chaotic world that it had already become what we 
might properly call the revolt of the ignorant. 

The revolt of the masses was complete in some parts of 
the world. In Russia the masses overpowered the protesting 
few and carried the day. Russia then volunteered to be the 
experimental station for humanity. Ten years ago, even 
five years ago, the enthusiasts for the Russian experiments 
in all parts of the world were thousands and thousands. 
Many of these thousands are no longer interested. The 
masses themselves have become dissatisfied with the experi- 
ments. The truth is no longer concealed. The masses pro- 
duce mass production; but what of it? Economics has 
played a most important role in the history of the world, but 
it is a great error to consider all revolts in history as funda- 
mentally economic. The error springs from the childish no- 
tion that if all men were economically equal they would be 
actually equal, and hence happy and contented. 

Even if the miracle of economic equality could be 
brought about, happiness, satisfaction, and peace would not 
come. The primitive instincts of envy, greed, selfishness, 
ambition, instinct of exhibition, cruelty, etc., would still re- 
main in the human heart. The masses, in this respect, are 
no different from any and all groups that writers and speak- 
ers do not include in the classification “masses,” or that are 
considered the enemies of the masses. The masses fight 
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and will always fight among themelves, and with the same 
fury that they attack those whom they fancy to be their 
enemies. 

The causes are very simple. The revolt of the masses 
always degenerates into the revolt of the ignorant, and not 
all of the elements of the masses are ignorant. The above 
mentioned primitive instincts are dominant among the ig- 
norant, but the ignorant are also to be found among the 
non-masses. The revolt of the ignorant is one that will be 
more difficult to subdue than any other type of revolt. It 
is ever present among us. Many times it raises its ugly head 
and few notice its presence. This is largely due to the ever 
increasing cult for mediocrity, the equalization of ideas and 
their originators, the democracy plan of plus and minus, the 
equality that is the negation of all progress, the world where 
there are no superior individuals, with the result that all 
individuals tend to be inferior or mediocre. 

Of course, the fought-for equalization would never be 
achieved in any case. We could all be well fed, well clothed, 
have little or no work to do, have the same type of houses 
and furniture, and still we would not all be good looking, 
of the same height, run the hundred meter race in the same 
time, dance equally well, or have the same aromatic breath. 
Men are not and never will be equal, even economically and 
physically. No human of sane mind can for a moment decry 
the struggle for social justice, the attempt to relieve the dis- 
tressed and poor, both through personal help and through 
just laws and their just application. 

But there is a vast difference between man before the 
law, the just law, and man as an actual equal of all other 
men before the laws of progress. It is sheer folly to give 
the same rights to all men in all things in the scientific de- 
termination of progress. Civilization can survive, can be 
improved by science on the one hand, and by religious prog- 
ress on the other. The religious ideal was reached by the 
mystics of the sixteenth century. Surely such lofty spirits as 
St. John of the Cross and Saint Theresa of Jesus were spirit- 
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ually far above their age or any subsequent age. Human 
equality was not their concern. Their humility before God 
made them seekers of His graces and His comforts that they 
might prepare for the journey toward their eternal goal, 
union with Him. 

In our material world, however, we have lost sight of 
all religious ideals. And what is still more tragic, we are 
depriving ourselves of all possibility of a return to religion 
by failing to listen to the words of science. The verbum 
spiritit has abandoned our homes and our schools, and the 
verbum sapientiae is being assailed by the verbum ignor- 
antiae. In our blind race for material possession, for the 
great idol of plenty, and for the even greater idol of the 
equality of all men, we are continually giving ground in the 
fields already conquered by science. 

It is commonplace in America, for example, to berate 
learning, especially higher learning, to equalize the re- 
searches and investigations of all scholars and would-be 
scholars. Do we not frequently witness the attacks of 
those who through mere ignorance belittle scientific and 
scholarly work? Do we not frequently see in print the vocab- 
ulary that betrays the equalizer of all men in the realm of 
science? Wedo. It is the revolt of the ignorant, to which 
we are continually giving ground. Such phrases as “the 
appeal to the public,” “the public interest,” “‘of interest only 
to specialists,” etc., etc., are typical manifestations of the 
revolt of the ignorant. Materially speaking, science is the 
only key to human progress. The very institutions and ma- 
terial comforts that the revolting ignorant now enjoy are 
the fruits of science that they and their ancestors have often 
ridiculed and attacked. 

Universities in the Middle Ages were the seats of all 
learning and were separated from the common people by a 
great gulf. Modern man with his equalization program, 
foolishly thinking that all men can be educated, and that 
all men can be great investigators as well as great political 
leaders, has admitted all to the universities and colleges. 
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And what is more, modern man “educates” them all. In this 
there is some good and some evil. But the evil often out- 
weighs the good. The really ignorant revolt in later years, 
often at the very threshold of their career. The result is 
a lowering of all standards of research and investigation. 
The ignorant must be equal to those who are not ignorant. 

There is perhaps no greater tragedy in the world than 
the obvious fact that after a revolt of the ignorant has 
wrought its havoc, and disappeared, the ignorance itself re- 
mains. Nowhere do we see this ignorantia eterna with 
more vigor than in localities where a powerful economic 
and materially aggressive culture “triumphs” over a more 
humane and Christian type of culture. The struggle is 
over and the “triumphant” ignorant remain ignorant. It 
may be that, after all, ignorance is an attitude of mind rather 
than the negation of intelligence, wisdom, and learning. It 
is apparently an inherited attitude. 

Can the universities and colleges of the United States, in 
spite of the violent struggle now going on to democratize 
and “socialize” all human life and activities succeed in 
keeping science above and away from the rule of the mob? 
Can science be saved from the revolt of the ignorant? If it 
can ever be saved we must change our ways immediately. 
We must first of all have courage enough to maintain our 
ground and not yield, never yield to the revolt of the ignor- 
ant. It is a greater battle than all the economic battles that 
have ever been waged or ever will be waged. The economic 
struggle is a struggle to preserve the body; the struggle of 
science is a struggle for the progress of humanity. Inci- 
dentally, the struggle of science gives us all the material 
things of this world. We must carry on the'struggle for 
social justice, but in a practical way, and above all we must 
see to it that in this struggle ignorance does not triumph. 
The revolt of the masses is very often an actual revolt of 
the ignorant. As such it need not have the support of those 
who are willing to fight for social justice. 
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Kansas Vignettes 
By GLEN BAKER 


I 
(Kaw Valley) 


The moon rode over the hill 
A tall sunflower, 

The Kaw is a silver veil 
Waiting the bridal hour. 


Longing has gripped my heart, 
Stolen my sight; 

I am a blind man walking 
Alone through the night. 


II 
(Tonganoxie) 


Oh, for the rising sun 
Over the hills of home, 

A martin soaring upward 
Into a rosy dome. 


Oh, for the peaceful nights, 
And a mocking bird that sings, 
How can I go seeking sleep 
Remembering unspoken things? 
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III 
(Mount Oread) 


Brown hills—an autumn sky, 
And old elms towering high 
Above the passing throng, 
Over the spires old 

In clouds of gold— 

I hear a song. 


Blackly, shimmering down 
To the ground 

With rustling wings; 
Then high and clear, 

Far and near, 

The blackbird sings. 





Medievalism in America 
By RAYMOND OTIS 


NNUALLY, during Holy week, and particularly on Good 
Friday night, automobiles steal out of the larger New 
Mexico towns and scatter into the back country beneath the 
full moon. They are loaded with hushed, expectant people 
who are convinced of their temerity and the perils of their 
mission. Often without headlights, if the moon be bright 
enough, they move into the mountain valleys where the re- 
mote and medieval Mexican hamlets are, and carloads of 
hearts beat a little faster. 

The object of this annual quest are the macabre rites 
of the Holy Confraternity of the Brotherhoods of the Com- 
pany of Our Father Jesus. That flamboyant title has been 
shortened popularly to merely, “The Penitentes,” and the 
contraction is singularly apt in this case, for the Brother- 
hood is primarily a penitential order, existing formerly 
within the Catholic Church, at present rather in spite of it. 
Having its origins perhaps in the Third Order of St. Francis 
and in the ascetic teachings of the early Franciscans, the 
order as it appears today has no exact counterpart any- 
where in the world. And since it is written into their con- 
stitution that their penance shall be done in secret places and 
in the dead of night, the annual pilgrimage of curious Anglo- 
Saxons is at once explained. 

The secrecy and mystery of their rites is not to escape 
snooping interlopers, primarily, but an inner conviction that 
public penance of the violence of theirs is hypocritical. An 
article in the by-laws of the order states specifically that 
during the time of the penances they shall not allow any 
Brother who performs the service to be seen by the public, 
truly holding that the service of penance is agreeable to God 
when it is not done for show, according to the precept of the 
Gospel: “Let not thy right hand know what thy left doeth.” 
Therefore by this article is abrogated all public penance and 
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only that is authorized which is done in the silence of night 
or in a secret place. 

Furthermore, the preamble to the Constitution of the 
Order avows that “it is more important to the salvation of 
our souls to have the most tender memory of and medita- 
tion upon the passion and death of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
.... and to scourge ourselves unto flowing blood, than if we 
would walk around the world on our knees.” 

“To scourge ourselves unto flowing blood” is the sum 
and the total of the Holy Week rites; it is that for which 
the carloads of Americans stay up all night and vaguely 
hope to catch a glimpse of sadism in the flesh. 

Indeed, it is a vague hope. Nine times out of ten the 
cars return home with nothing to show for their pains ex- 
cept ruined dispositions and frost-nipped extremities. It 
was easier ten or fifteen years ago. But it is still a rela- 
tively simple matter to see one’s fill of the performance, if 
one go to the proper place at the proper time. The mistake 
most commonly made by casual “Penitente-hunters”’ is to go 
on their search on Good Friday night when the ceremonies 
of the three day mission are virtually ended. And as to 
their temerity and the dangers involved—both are exag- 
gerated. In the old days it is likely that interference was 
resisted even to the point of a rifle shot; tales are still told, 
when the weary hunters return after a fruitless night of it, 
of pistol shots and bullets grazing their ears. The proba- 
bility of truth in them is remote. 

The Penitent Brotherhoods, though undiminished in 
numbers, have fallen into isolation where once they were 
an organized benevolent and penitential order with com- 
mon head, common rituals and common hymns. Opposition 
of one kind and another has disrupted this wider organiza- 
tion, although the separate branches in each hamlet abide by 
the original constitution, sing the same hymns and in a 
general way perform the same ritual. Modern politics has, 
oddly enough, further disturbed the unity of the order; not 
infrequently in some villages there are two branches of the 
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one brotherhood, the republican and the democratic. Such 
political schisms, although bearing no apparent relation to 
the serious business of penance, are yet explicable in con- 
sideration of the Spanish-American temperament, which 
cannot resist violent partisanship in matters offering such 
wide-open opportunities for intrigue and imbroglios as 
American politics. Hence that partisanship finds its way 
even into their religious life. 

To understand properly the phenomenon of a flagellat- 
ing order of Penitents in twentieth century America, to pic- 
ture the conditions surrounding their lives and, perhaps, to 
discover the motivations of such behavior, a slight histor- 
ical preparation is first necessary, and then an investigation 
directly back of the scenes presented during Holy Week. 

There is not as much Indian in the blood of New Mexi- 
co’s Mexicans, or as they prefer to be called nowadays, 
Spanish-Americans, as flows in the veins of their cousins 
of Old Mexico. The admixture ceased, practically, when they 
came north of the Rio Grande three centuries ago, while it 
continued below. American Mexicans retain more of the 
Spanish character, therefore, and more pride in their 
Spanish ancestry. It is not well in Mexico to talk much of 
Spain or Spaniards; here, however, that designation of 
Spanish-Americans attests their allegiance to Continental 
Spain rather than provincial Mexico, whence in point of 
fact they came. It is well known that the Spanish char- 
acter is basically superstitious, that it delights in a melan- 
choly contemplation of death. There is an underlying 
savagery in it. 

The principal ceremonies of the Order occur during a 
three-day mission, or retreat, in Holy Week. That there 
can be no remission of sin without the shedding of blood 
appears to be the basis of their withdrawal from the Catho- 
lic belief in vicarious atonement; their integrity in this is 
above questioning. Despite the practice of flagellation and 
other modes of self-chastisement which have necessitated 
houses of worship called mvradas separate from the village 
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churches, the Penitentes retain their allegiance to the 
Church and the whole tenor of their organization presup- 
poses that allegiance and the existence of the Order within 
the Church. Various efforts have been made on the part of 
the bishopric to quell these self-imposed penances with the 
ultimate result of widening the breach between them. And 
yet it is required by the Order, of its members, that each man 
shall partake of communion and confess his sins to the 
priest at least once a year in order to maintain full standing 
in the Brotherhood. The relationship between Penitente 
and Church is further complicated by the latter’s require- 
ment that the brother confess as sinful each penance, or 
exercise, performed within his Order. Thus he must repent 
of having repented ! 

At present, the Brotherhoods exist within the Catholic 
fold, but their practices are officially condemned. Sermons 
preached to them by the parish priest almost invariably in- 
clude a warning against their irregular practices and threats 
if they be not modified. If the Church were to take more 
drastic steps, her income would be too severely diminished 
for nearly half the aggregate Catholic families have Peni- 
tente affiliations. 

Internally, the local brotherhoods were what would be 
called in American parlance Chapters of a larger fraternity. 
A semblance of this larger organization remains, but in the 
background. Village units are becoming increasingly inde- 
pendent and much variance of ritual and method have crept 
in. For reasons of convenience and function, the unit is 
organized with almost hierarchical rigidity. The head of 
the Brotherhood, the Hermano Mayor, is the temporal ruler 
and judge over his fellow members and their subsidiary offi- 
cers, of whom there are as many as nine. The duties of 
each are constitutionally enumerated. One, for example, 
will have charge of the paraphernalia of the morada; an- 
other will look after the sick, and collect alms when necessary 
from the members; another will have charge of the neo- 
phytes; another will administer punishments sentenced upon 
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erring brothers by the Hermano Mayor. The simple duty 
of one officer, the Picador, is to cut the backs of brothers who 
have declared their intention to whip themselves; his task 
requires some skill, for the cutting is done deftly, with 
freshly broken glass. More will be told of this. Abuse of 
these powers is avoided by the custom of changing these 
offices yearly, by popular ballot. 

Compulsion, except in the case of the novice first en- 
tering the brotherhood and the culprit guilty of some mis- 
demeanor against the Order, does not enter the Penitente 
procedure. Individual penances, or exercises, are performed 
only when the conscience commands. The mechanism is 
voluntary; when a member feels that his soul requires 
cleansing, he merely declares his intention to the Hermano 
Mayor, who arranges the necessary details. For the exer- 
cises, there must be a procession, with attendants, flute, and 
a delegation to sing the responses. Since the retreat during 
Holy Week is the most desirable time for exercises, the great 
majority of penitential activity occurs during that period. 
Meetings of the brotherhood may be called, however, at any 
time during the year, to transact necessary business, to 
collect alms for a distressed brother, or to bury a dead one. 

The morada is usually a squat, two or three-room build- 
ing containing a chapel with its altar, images, and tasteless 
trappings; adjoining, but usually unconnected, is the meet- 
ing room, bare, with some benches and a table. The third 
room is small and contains the objects used in the execution 
of penance. Blood is not absent from this paraphernalia. 
although it is washed carefully after use. There are perhaps 
a dozen wooden crosses, ranging in size from small ones of 
two-by-fours, to great, massive ones ten feet high and fash- 
ioned of beams. Whips woven of yucca fibre hang along 
the wall; chains for simulating thunder, whirling rattles 
for making noise, many pairs of white cotton drawers and 
black bandanas for hooding the penitents, candles, lanterns 
and a flute or two—these are the Penitente’s equipment, 
the contents of the third room. 
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The brother who will whip himself for penance must 
first bare his back and present himself to the Picador for 
cutting. This is one of the most inexorable rules of the 
Order, for it causes the blood to flow. Three lightning 
slashes on each side of the spine, and the thing is done. If 
ectasy mount to the proper pitch, the penitent will fall on 
his knees and ask for more, saying, “For the love of God, 
give me more, give me the ten commandments!” 

It may go on until his back is in shreds. Additional 
slicing is optional, of course, but the initial three on each side 
of the spine are required. 

Having been cut, the men pass outside with their whips 
and from there the observer may pick up the scene. Other 
forms of penance are to bear the great crosses on the 
shoulder, to carry a beam across the shoulders and to bind 
cactus to it in such a way that to walk is agony. All who in- 
dulge in penance must wear nothing but the white cotton 
drawers, must go barefoot and must enfold their heads in 
black bandanas. 

Externally, the observer sees the processions of peni- 
tents and he is thrilled, fascinated according to his predilec- 
tions or the state of his stomach. “Here is fanaticism,” he 
says, “here is sadistic gratification.” But of what? Women 
faint, sensitive stomachs regurgitate at the site of so 
much blood. One must, of course, see the performance by 
daylight to experience its full effects. A few—very few— 
who are engulfed telepathically in the ecstatic state of the 
marchers clench their fists and stand rigid, contesting the 
psychic command to participate, to bare the back and be- 
labor it with dripping thongs. In every instance they do 
resist the impulse, and tell about it afterwards with awful 
whisperings. 

At noon, on Wednesday of Holy Week, the brothers 
foregather in the morada and for three days thereafter they 
may not return to their homes. No breakfast is allowed and 
no meat. Spirituous liquors are banned. Tubs of the pen- 
itential food called panocha stand on the floor. It is a 
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3 
pasty substance made from sprouted wheat, sweetish to the 
taste and nourishing. Their use of this food opens an in- 
viting field for speculation in origins, for the Pueblo Indians 
have eaten food from sprouted wheat for centuries in con- 
nection with spring festivals and ceremonies of fertility. 

No comforts are allowed them. What little sleeping is 
done must be on the floor or on the benches. With the arrival 
of the Hermano Mayor the retreat officially begins. At three 
o’clock of the same afternoon, the first ceremony is per- 
formed, and it is called, lugubriously enough, The Procession 
of Blood. It is not a misnomer. Led by the flutist and a 
chorus of singing men with wailing, sad voices, the whole 
body of penitents marches to a planted cross a mile away, 
whipping their backs as they go. Thenceforth, the outside 
observer sees a re-enactment of the passion and death of 
Jesus; he sees the sacrifice of Christ with a faithfulness that 
will not be found elsewhere in the Christian world. It ended 
some years ago, probably still ends in some isolated com- 
munities, with the Crucifixion. 

Processions march through the afternoon of Wednesday 
and late into the night; some are cross bearers, some whip- 
pers. As time advances, fervor increases; the exercises 
grow more severe, longer. By Thursday evening, cactus 
appears in the penitential trials. Men stagger under great 
clumps of it, fling themselves headlong upon piles of stones. 
The flute and the chorus maintain a mournful theme and a 
sinister accompaniment to their marching. On Thursday 
and Friday nights a procession of flagellants marches to 
the church, followed by the entire brotherhood, and there 
holds a ceremony called the Tinieblas which is a marvel of 
realism, depicting the storm of the Mount and Christ’s de- 
scent into the shades. It is doubtful if there exists a more 
terrifying, more dramatic and appallingly real ceremony 
anywhere than this Tinieblas, when it is performed with 
zeal, with sincerity and proper awe. Scattered throughout 
the established ceremonies, such as the Procession of Blood, 
the Tinieblas and various Rosaries, are continuous im- 
promptu processions of whipping and cross-bearing men. 
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Visitors from other neighboring brotherhoods pay their 
respects in the form of flagellating in one of the local pro- 
cessions. Early Saturday morning the retreat ends, for- 
merly with the Crucifixion of a happy brother, now with the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. 

There remains, after the scenes have been described and 
the organization explained, the crying question of motiva- 
tion. To call it fanaticism is not enough, although fanatical 
they certainly are; ectasy contributes the enthusiasm, but 
not the motive. Since the chastisements are self-inflicted, 
they are not, strictly, as sadistic as they are masochistic. 
There are elements in their surroundings which appear to 
have a bearing upon their behavior; in most respects, the 
Mexicans of these remote hamlets are living in a world two 
centuries removed from the present. A heritage of super- 
stition, asceticism and supernatural fear rules them undi- 
luted by a changing world. To these must be added the in- 
version of their lives—no cinema, no telephones, nothing 
modern—without outlets and without amusements. There 
is only the soil, and a grudging, desolate soil it is, upon which 
they may work out their destinies, and that becomes monot- 
onous. Their women are strong, a little stronger than the 
men. Perhaps the men have resorted to mystery, secrecy 
and heroics to redeem their superiority. 

The ancestors of these people removed from Spain at 
a time when penitential orders were common within the 
Church. The skeleton of this strange, atavistic group can 
be found even now in Seville; there is no longer any ques- 
tion of its origin. In Spain, the penitential societies evolved 
and their former savage practices fell away as enlightenment 
increased ; in New Spain, ever sparsely served by an impov- 
erished clergy, the same enlightenment was slower in com- 
ing and, in places, never came at all. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to search beyond Seville. 

In any case, to pass judgment upon these people, with- 
out first attempting to understand them, is an injustice too 
often committed. They are good and kindly and hospitable, 
and their crowning virtue is integrity. 








Old Men 


By GLEN BAKER 


Old men resemble tumbleweeds, 
Their bodies drained of sap, 

They sit so still throughout the day, 
Hands folded in their lap; 

They sit so still as if afraid 

Death, with its dark laughter 


May disapprove and tumble them 
Into the hereafter. 
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Life’s Autumn 
By ANNA B. STEVENSON 


What matter what the years may say 
If youth springs in the heart? 
So long as faith nor hope decay 
Nor love of flowers depart? 
The leaves may fall tho yet ’tis spring 
The joys of earth still gladness bring 
While in the heart the joy-bells ring 
And deep emotions start. 


The richest time is yet to come, 
Life’s later years are best; 

Our earlier bloom is turned to fruit 
We tranquil face the west 

With cheerful heart and open mind, 

With sympathy for all mankind, 

While joy in labor sweet we find 
The autumn days are best. 





Two Years 
By GENE CALKINS 


ASTERTIDE—1917. 

The night is pitch black. A tremendous hush has fal- 
len over the hill country. And there is no sound in the New 
Mexico night except the wailing of a flute blown in a low, 
windowless, coffin-shaped building hidden in a small arroyo. 

The music increases, and its minor tune is picked up by 
the voices of men singing in Spanish. The massive door 
of the morada swings open, and a strange processional comes 
forth. Dark clad men with smoky torches guide one who 
bears a heavy cross upon his shoulders, and staggers as he 
walks. If he falters, men on either side strike him with 
heavy goads of plaited yucca fiber weighted with lead. After 
them, come young men stripped to the waist who are beating 
themselves with whips made of cactus woven into leather. 
As they walk, they swing their heavy whips backward with 
a rhythmical sweep and force which make them groan at 
every blow. Blood streams from their backs, and runs in 
rivulets down their legs. They falter, but continue after the 
young man, one chosen from the mountain village in which 
they live, who has been selected to enact the part of Christus. 
Behind them come the flutists, and the singers who chant a 
chilling minor dirge. 

The processional labors up a dim rocky trail which 
winds to the top of a high, round hill swept by bitter winds. 
There the Christus is lashed to the cross he has borne un- 
aided up the trail, and with little ceremony its base is 
dropped heavily into the deep hole which has been pre- 
pared for it. Then with mournful step, and the weird wail- 
ing of pipes the procession moves back down the hill to the 
morada. 

The men with the whips, and the man crucified have 
done penance for the sins of themselves and of the world. 
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EASTERTIDE—1918. 

Again it is night, and a strange hush is over the land. 
But there is a strong wind blowing, and it is a leaden wind 
weighted heavily with death. For this is France, and a 
front-line trench. In a dugout are several men, dark- 
skinned men of Spanish ancestry, who come from northern 
New Mexico. They are singing a weird hymn to the wail 
of crude flutes. Some are stripped to the waist and have 
whips of barbed-wire—there is no cactus in France. Against 
one wall of the room a huge, crude cross leans. A man takes 
the cross on his shoulders, moves to the door of the dugout 
and the procession forms. There is singing, and the shrill- 
ing of flutes, but this time there are no torches. The lights 
of No Man’s Land are enough . . . Slowly they wind down 
the trench, the Christus staggering beneath his load, the bare 
backed men relentlessly swinging their heavy whips, and 
the singers chanting the ancient hymns of sorrow . . . They 
reach a ladder, and climb up it one by one, and twist through 
the entanglements before the trenches, and out onto the 
battlefield. The leaden wind is still blowing, and some of 
the procession fall, but the others go on. Finally they stop, 
and lash the Christus to the cross, and stand it there in a 
hole in No Man’s Land. 

Then they turn and go slowly back to the trenches sing- 
ing their sad songs to the sound of wailing flutes. 

All night the wind blows, and sometimes there is the 
sound of steel-clad bullets striking wood in No Man’s Land; 
sometimes they whistle on through the night. 

And the night passes, and the morning comes .. . and 
with the light, soldiers see, and wonder at the sight of a 
man crucified on a war-ridden land . . . crucified for his 
sins and the sins of all men. 





The Wife of Andrea 
By NORMA THOMPSON 


_ was dying, there was no doubt about it. Lucrezia 
stirred impatiently on the low chair, and allowed her 
black lace shaw] to slip from her shoulders to the floor. The 
city of Florence was hot in the summertime. There seemed 
to be no air in the square little room, but one small high 
window gave abundantly of molten sunlight. A blinding 
patch of it fell like a benediction on the right hand of the 
man, where he lay dying on his cot. 

The hand looked old, like an ivory talisman. The first 
joint of the third finger was calloused; stains of color, of 
red, of yellow, tinted the nails. Color at his finger tips! 
Lucrezia smiled scornfully and moved restlessly again. It 
was not for nothing that her husband, this artist, this Andrea 
del Sarto, was called the “perfect painter”; the greatest 
colorist in all Italy. Florence was full of his canvases and 
frescoes, and his fame had spread. Even France, and its 
proud king, Francis I, had been eager to bid for Andrea’s 
services. But she, Lucrezia, had made even this king bow 
to her will; she had not wanted to live in France. When 
her husband had returned to Italy from Paris, laden with 
the king’s gold, and had begged her to go back to France 
with him, she had shrugged her eloquent shoulders and re- 
fused to go. The king of France had raged, had even 
threatened Andrea, but he had remained in Italy with her. 

Bah! Not even his friends, who hated her, had ever 
realized how much she was a part of him. For her he had 
turned his own father away, and had accepted her brothers 
and sisters in his stead. For her he had labored, from the 
fading out of darkness in the morning to the fading in of 
dusk at night. She was the conception and the completion of 
his every impulse. Her face looked down from all his paint- 
ings, now smiling, now virginally demure; she represented 
Woman to him, and Man. His saints—they all had her face 
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and beautifully curved wrist and fingers. She was even his 
God—did not the Christus on the wall of the convent, 
whom pious people crossed themselves before—did not He 
have her face, too? 

But if she had been Man in God and God in Man to 
Andrea, he had mattered little enough to her. Lucrezia’s 
full sensual lips curled again in remembrance. He had 
given her money, all that he could earn, money which she 
had spent freely enough on clothes, on jewelry, and on her 
cousins. Her cousins! How easily Andrea had been fooled 
about the cousins! There had been moments lately, how- 
ever, when she felt sure that he had realized that they were 
her lovers, and not a succession of relatives. 

But he had said nothing; it would not have mattered if 
he had, poor fool. He would never have let her go—she was 
as much a part of him as his life’s blood. But nothing mat- 
tered to the dying man, now, not even the cousins. It was 
a shame that one should have to die at all, and Andrea was 
only forty-five. 

Lucrezia stirred again. Age could never touch her; 
the years would only deepen her beauty, add a greater mo- 
bility of countenance. She passed tapering fingers over her 
high brow; there was soft smoothness there, and nothing 
else. She rose, took two steps across the little room, and 
looked at her face in the cheap mirror on the wall. Lumi- 
nous onyx eyes glowed out of a pale ivory skin. A rather 
long, but finely modeled nose was poised above ash-rose lips 
whose fullness indicated something perhaps of her amorous 
nature. 

Yes, she was beautiful, but it was her expression which 
made her an object of worship. She swept long lashes down 
over her eyes and smiled, and her habitual haughty expres- 
sion gave place immediately to one of seduction; she moved 
an eyebrow into a higher arc, and she became Lady Disdain. 

Lucrezia turned, satisfied, from the mirror. No woman 
in Italy could compare with her. God must have a sense 
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of humor, she thought, or he would never have made so many 
funny looking people. Many lovely faces had been scarred 
or shriveled up in the plague of a few years ago. Sangre 
de la Madonna, but that had been a terrible time! She 
would have taken death rather than disfigurement. She 
had been terrified for fear that Andrea might take the 
plague and give it to her. At the thought of disease her 
mind became a blank for a moment, and then raced on. My 
God, the plague! If it had struck again! 

She sucked in her breath, and flinched as from a blow. 
Maybe Andrea had it now, and she stood here, like a fool, 
waiting for it to numb her. She stared at the figure on the 
bed; her horror-filled eyes could imagine him already per- 
spiring blood. She must get out of here, far away, away 
from this pestilence! With the cry of a trapped animal, she 
fled from the room, half stumbling over her dropped shawl 
as she did so. 

Lucrezia ran blindly down the narrow street behind 
the monastery of the Servites. It was the hour for the 
siesta, and the streets were deserted. She rushed madly on, 
gasping for breath, heedless of direction, desiring only to 
get away from this madness which pursued her like the 
rustling of dry leaves. The cobblestones bruised her feet; 
the sun glared hotly down on her uncovered head; a few 
amazed curs, startled from sleep, barked at her as she ran 
past. She stumbled and almost fell into the filth of the gut- 
ter when she looked back once to shake off this idea of 
pursuit. She came out into the main street at last, and, 
almost unable to move, leaned against the hot wall of a 
house while she panted for breath. 

Lucrezia’s mind began to work craftily as she paused 
to rest. She must not run any more; some one, even in this 
sleeping town, would see her, and remember. Also, she must 
get out of Florence. When they found Andrea dead of the 
plague, they might put her outside of the city, make her 
live with the lepers and diseased. By all means, she must 
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go, and quickly. If she followed this main street out of the 
city, she would be on the highway leading westward. 

Lucrezia moved on down the street, making herself walk 
slowly, when every moment panic would trip her feet, and 
she wanted to fly, to fly. She missed her shawl; if she had 
had it, she could have grasped its ends to still the trembling 
of her hands. In spite of her attempted calmness, she was 
gradually increasing her speed, until she realized that she 
was again almost running. She bit her lip, and cut into 
the palms of her hands with her sharp nails to steady her- 
self, to keep herself from screaming. One-two-one-two-one- 
two—she tried to concentrate on putting each foot squarely 
in the middle of each cobblestone. Her hunted eyes followed 
the tips of her shoes as they darted out from her black skirt. 
She seemed to be moving in a void, into which shapes ap- 
peared, to leer at her, and then melt again into nothing. 

A rude voice shouted hoarsely, and she stumbled aside, 
just in time to avoid an empty cart which was passing. 
The city was beginning to awaken. She was just out of 
Florence now. The dust from the road rose chokingly from 
the many carts which passed by. One half-drunken peasant 
stopped his wagon for a moment, and insisted that she ride 
with him. Lucrezia moved hurriedly away from the road; 
for one moment she was afraid he was going to come after 
her, but another cart came up behind him and forced him 
to go on. 

She was suddenly too tired to take another step. She 
sank down on the grass and tried to think. The landscape, 
the poplar trees, all seemed hauntingly familiar. In a flash 
she remembered—this was the road to Mogello, dear blessed 
Mogello, to which she and Andrea had fled from the terri- 
ble plague in 1527! Good, she would go to Mogello. And 
why not in one of these empty carts? It would be easier than 
walking, and she was so tired. The farmers should be good 
humored, too, if they had got rid of their produce in Flor- 
ence, and had a glass or two of vino. 
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With the old, womanly gesture, she smoothed her hair 
into place, and brushed the grass and leaves from her 
skirt. She would stop one of the carts, one whose driver 
was drunk, but not too drunk. With her best smile, she 
stepped again to the roadside. Cart after cart passed. Some 
of the drivers paid no attention, others flicked their whips 
at her, or shouted ribald jests as they passed. Perhaps 
they were all afraid of what their wives would say if they 
came home with this beautiful woman. 

Lucrezia was beginning to grow panic stricken. An old 
man, driving a horse seemingly as old as himself, was com- 
ing slowly down the road. She stepped out in front of the 
animal, and with an oath, the old man stopped. 

Without thinking, Lucrezia heard herself telling him 
that her sister in Mogello was dying, and that she must 
get there at once. He made no answer, but clucked to the 
horse to move on. In desperation, Lucrezia hung on to the 
horse’s mane, and began to repeat her story. At last the 
old man motioned her to get in the wagon, and started off 
almost before she had climbed in. 

She was terribly uncomfortable. She tried various posi- 
tions, but always her soft flesh bumped against the boards. 
Unbelievably, she slept. She knew nothing more until the 
motion of the cart suddenly ceased, and the old man was pull- 
ing at her to get out. She stumbled from the wagon, so sleepy, 
so sore and bruised, that she lurched blindly on the road and 
forgot to thank the old fellow for his help. With dazed eyes 
she watched him turn off the road, toward a little hut in the 
distance. 

It was evening now, and cool. Mogello lay just ahead. 
Somehow, the town no longer seemed as friendly as it had 
been in the distance. It had been Andrea whom the people 
had loved, not she. The women, as usual, hated her. But 
she must have lodging for the night. Faces of people she 
had met here flashed before her mind. Suddenly she knew 
to whom she would go—to Ricciardo, dear Ricciardo, of the 
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gold hair and blue eyes, young Ricciardo who had been so 
silently worshipful when she had posed for Andrea. 

Lucrezia tried to straighten her body, to lift up her 
head, but she was too bruised, too exhausted. When she 
finally stood before the door of the young man’s rooms, her 
posture was that of a weary old woman. 

She knocked boldly on the door. A moment passed, 
then another; she knocked again, louder. The heavy door 
was suddenly jerked open from within, and a dazed Ricciardo 
holding a flickering candle in his left hand, stood before her. 
Lucrezia moved past him into the room, and motioned to him 
to shut the door. Still stupified, he did so. 

“Madonna!” was all he could say. The woman sank 
wearily into a chair; she would have to make an explana- 
tion, of course. Ricciardo was speaking now. “But ma- 
donna, what good fortune that you are here! And the 
master, Andrea, he is coming too?” 

Lucrezia shook her head. “No,” she sighed, ‘‘Andrea 
is not coming. He is in Florence. I just wanted to visit 
dear Mogello again, but it is so late, and I have forgotten 
the way to my friend’s house, and Andrea always spoke so 
highly of you, I thought—” 

“So, the master remembers me, does he? He thinks that 
some day he may not be ashamed of his poor Ricciardo?” 
The youth’s eyes were almost moist with excitement. “Ah, 
the master ; Italy will never have another like him—” 

Lucrezia could see that he was about to deliver a long 
paean in honor of Andrea, so she sighed audibly. 

Ricciardo seemed to notice her for the first time. “Ah, 
signora, forgive me, you are tired and hungry. Wait, one 
moment, and I shall find you something to eat.” He ran 
from the room, to return a little later with a bowl of soup, 
a big piece of bread, and an onion. 

“Pardon, madonna,” he said as he placed them on the 
table, “this poor fare is all that I have right now. If I 
had known you were coming—” Lucrezia made herself 
smile and take part of the soup. She was so tired, she 
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wanted only to sleep, to sleep. Ricciardo was speaking 
again. “You can sleep in the other room, signora, and I 
shall stay here in my studio. If you will pardon this poor 
house—” 

Without thanking him, she moved blindly into the other 
room. She did not even remove her shoes, but fell across 
the bed and slept. 

It was bright noon when she awoke again. Lucrezia lay 
there, trying to adapt herself, trying to find a reason for her 
being in this strange room, on this strange couch. Golden 
light streamed in the window and fell on the bed, and with 
a sudden jerk, she remembered. Yesterday—was it only 
yesterday—light like that had fallen across another bed, 
onto a man’s hand. She shuddered and attempted to rise. 
She was so stiff she could hardly bend arms and legs, but 
she had no fever. She would not catch the plague; God 
would not let it touch her. Reassured, she walked painfully 
into the next room, the studio. 

Lucrezia almost laughed; poor fool, thinking that he 
could paint! She picked up one of the canvases that lay 
around the room, fingered it, then set it aside scornfully. 
Not for nothing was she the wife of a great artist; her 
trained eyes, accustomed to Andrea’s perfection, saw in 
Ricciardo’s painting daubs of color, and nothing more. 

She was hungry. She found a crock containing water, 
which she drank thirstily. She gnawed on the hard, brown 
bread which lay on the table, and ate part of the onion. 
Surely Ricciardo could provide better than this, but she was 
too weary to call out. She moved back to the couch and lay 
down again. Sunlight climbed the wall slowly, but Lucrezia 
refused to let herself think of Andrea. 

And so the days went by, indolently enough. Lucrezia 
slept until about noon each day. Then she would dress, put 
across her shoulders the lace shawl which Ricciardo had 
given her, and go into the studio. Ricciardo would presently 
appear with something to eat. The talk was always of 
painting, and of Andrea. She had never bothered to please 
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anyone—people had always been anxious to satisfy her 
every wish, and she had accepted their favors as offering to 
her beauty. But now, unconsciously, she fabricated com- 
pliments which Andrea supposedly had paid to Ricciardo. 
He would listen, his face aglow with pleasure. Lucrezia felt 
that he often wondered about the friend whom she said she 
had come to Mogello to see, but he was punctilliously polite. 

The midday meal over, Ricciardo would paint, rather 
self-consciously, or go to visit friends. Lucrezia would sleep 
again, and then would spend the late afternoon by the win- 
dow, watching the life of Mogello ebb and flow in the street 
outside. 

It was a lonely life. The second night that she had 
been there, Ricciardo brought several of his friends to the 
studio, introduced them to her. The very name of Andrea 
del Sarto had entranced them all; they had returned once, 
and a few of them, with wary eyes on Ricciardo, had flirted 
with her. 

But no women came, and Lucrezia was glad enough 
that they did not. Women would have been prying, would 
have asked questions, questions which she did not dare 
answer even to herself. She seemed to be suspended in 
time, refusing to think of the past, afraid to look at the 
future. Life could not go on like this, always, but she was 
too lazy to carve the future for herself—Fortune would have 
to do it for her. 

Three weeks passed in this lulling manner. Then, one 
day, she did not see Ricciardo at all. An old woman brought 
her food, but could give her no information about him. The 
evening passed slowly; Lucrezia, with a flash of intuition, 
felt that the great goddess of Fortune was about to put 
her wheel in motion again, and that she, Lucrezia, was 
going to be dragged along, bound to that wheel, unable to 
move one hand to help herself. 

She awoke early the next morning, unable to sleep. As 
the hours passed, and Ricciardo did not appear, she became 
increasingly uneasy. She made a pretense of eating food 
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which the old lady again brought, and then made herself lie 
down. She had fallen into a light sleep, when a noise in the 
next room startled her. She sprang from her bed, her head 
reeling with the quick change of position, and moved quickly 
into the studio. Ricciardo, as furtively as a thief, was taking 
his cloak from a peg on the wall. When he saw her, he said 
nothing, but stood, his body rigid, with an expression on his 
face which Lucrezia could not fathom. 

“Ricciardo!” she said, in a tense voice, “I was so fright- 
ened—where have you been?” 

He did not answer. Lucrezia took a few steps toward 
him ; he did not move, and the expression on his face now was 
one of loathing. 

“Ricciardo!” she said again, “what is the matter? 
What has happened?” She was close to him now, and put 
forth one beautiful hand to seize his arm. With an oath, 
he hit her hand away, and flung himself toward the door. 
Lucrezia was too amazed to move. 

“Fiend of Hell,” he was shouting at her, “dog, to leave 
him like that, to leave him like that! Andrea is dead, dead, 
do you hear? The holy monks buried him yesterday. If I 
had not gone to the city yesterday, I should never have 
known. And you, you killed him, you left him to die alone, 
alone, do you hear? Bestia!” 

Too angry to speak, he glared at her a moment more, 
then left the room, slamming the door with a blow that 
shook the house. 

Lucrezia stared at the quivering door. So Andrea had 
died. Three weeks! He had taken his time about it; the 
monks must have cared for him. But Ricciardo! To talk 
to her like that, to dare to say such things to her! Her 
anger suddenly became white hot. She picked up the 
water jar and threw it at the door, which somehow seemed 
to be Ricciardo. She cursed until she became breathless. 
She had paused to rest, at a loss for words, when her eyes 
fell upon the pitiful canvases which littered the room. Like 
a vengeful Fury, she seized them, kicking, tearing, wreaking 
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all her wrath upon them. The little jars of paint she threw, 
one after the other, against the wall, where they left long 
streaks of color, now the red of blood, now the yellow of 
that cursed sunlight, now the blue of the sky. 

Lucrezia wanted suddenly to get out of here. She 
snatched at her shawl and rushed out the door, delighting in 
banging it as hard as Ricciardo had done. Her anger, ap- 
peased by the ruining of his paintings, rose again. Fool that 
he was to insult her so! She was Lucrezia, the wife—no, 
the widow—of Andrea del Sarto, the greatest painter in 
Italy. She would make him pay for his curses! She would 
go back to Florence, would claim Andrea’s unsold pictures, 
and she would be rich, rich! Ricciardo would see if he 
could insult her and not pay for it! 

The excitement of her wrath carried her blindly along, 
out of Mogello, and onto the highway again. There were 
no carts passing now. She began to slacken her pace; _ it 
would not be pleasant to walk all the way to Florence. She 
walked on foot for about an hour before she decided to sit 
under a tree to rest. Her eyes drifted to the tree-dotted 
horizon, then down the long road, and came to rest on the 
shawl which lay now in her lap. She flung it away from her 
with an oath. The cheap thing! Ricciardo had bought 
it; it was probably not even new. 

Lucrezia closed her eyes wearily. As her anger cooled, 
fatigue took its place, and the beginning of an icy unreason- 
able fear. Her anger-driven ideas of claiming Andrea’s 
pictures were gone. She realized with sharp clarity that 
all Florence would know that she had run away from her 
husband. His friends had always hated her; they would 
delight now in punishing her as cruelly as possible. They 
would never let her so much as touch one of his paintings. 
Fool that she had been, to run away like that! She might 
have taken Andrea’s two rings, and her own bits of jewelry; 
they would have been worth something. But what was she 
todonow? She had no friends among the women, her broth- 
ers and sisters were as poor as beggars; she who had given 
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her family charity so haughtily could certainly never beg 
from them now. No, the only ones who had cared for her 
had been the cousins, the succession of lovers of whom she 
had been rather proud; and yet she could not go to them 
now—love of their kind burned itself out so quickly. Well, 
she could not stay out here all night, she would have to move 
along. Her hands fumbled for the accustomed shawl. For 
an instant she hesitated, then she moved over, picked up the 
despised Riccardo’s shawl, and flung it over her shoulders. 

The rest of the journey was a nightmare. As the sun 
set, empty carts began to pass her on the road, all of them 
coming away from Florence. To avoid the carts and drivers, 
Lucrezia stumbled along on the grass, at some distance from 
the highway. She walked faster and faster, but Florence 
seemed no nearer. She could see a few lights beginning 
to glow in the distance. As the sun went down completely, 
the tree shadows lengthened into shapes of phantoms, of 
beasts. She began to run, and to sob as she hurried on. 
Suddenly a tree branch hit her with such force across the 
face that it knocked her off her feet onto the ground. Too 
spent to rise, she lay there, crying with self-pity, and at last 
she slept. 

The chilliness of early morning awakened her. She 
sat up. It was agony to move. Every limb seemed to be 
painfully congealed in ice. She was thirsty, hungry, her 
eyes felt swollen and burning from her tears of the night be- 
fore. With the bottom of her skirt she tried to wipe the 
grime off her face and hands; her hair could go. She strug- 
gled wearily to her feet, and moved on. The sun was rising. 
Lucrezia had never seen the sun rise, had never really no- 
ticed the sun before. The brilliantly colored clouds and sky 
were suddenly like a balm to her spirit; the sun seemed 
warm and the only friendly thing in the universe. 

The carts were rumbling again on the road, and an oc- 
casional horseman passed. Lucrezia made no effort to stop 
any of them. There was a sudden joy in being alone which 
she had never experienced before. After all, she did not have 
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to reach Florence immediately. She found a sparkling 
little spring of water quite near the road. She lay flat on 
her stomach and put her lips to the water; it bubbled up 
over her face, it even wet her hair, but it was cool, so cool. 
She washed the grime off her hands, and then lay back 
on the grass. She seemed completely passive, uncaring, 
perfectly self-sufficient. 

She suddenly decided what she would do in Florence. 
She would go to her husband’s friends, tell them how wrong 
she had been, beg them to forgive her. Then she would 
find the place where they had buried Andrea; she would pray 
there for a whole day, and then go to a convent, the pretty 
white one of Santa Teresa. She would learn to embroider, 
perhaps, or sew ; she might even go blind from the fineness of 
the work. It was such a beautiful, noble thing to do that 
Lucrezia’s eyes filled with tears. 

She finally rose to her feet, and still having that beau- 
tiful glow within her, she walked slowly on to the city. It 
was late in the morning now. Florence was teeming with 
life. In the market place, Lucrezia stood, swaying, sud- 
denly very light-headed. She was hungry. She moved over 
to a wagon loaded with vegetables, and stole a carrot. If 
she could only get some bread now! She stood near one of 
the little shops, in an agony of longing and fear. She snatched 
at a loaf of almost black bread, and hurried away. She had 
not gone far when there was a sudden shout behind her. 
Without turning to look, she walked quickly on, out of the 
square into a side street. There, huddled against the wall, 
she began to eat, tearing at the bread; it was not until her 
hunger had been partially satisfied that she remembered to 
wipe the carrot carefully on her skirt. 

Lucrezia was thirsty again. It would be best not to go 
back to the market place. She walked on to the Plaza of 
San Lorenzo, and drank at the little fountain there. Now 
what would she do? She thought of the convent, and began 
tolaugh. What an insane idea! It must have been her great 
hunger that had made her think of such a thing. She, Lu- 
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crezia, in a convent! And begging her husband’s friends 
for their forgiveness! How funny, how terribly funny! 
The more she thought about it the more she laughed, until 
she became hysterical. Passers-by were beginning to look 
at her curiously. She would have to move on. 

Lucrezia wiped her eyes with the backs of her hands, 
put the shaw! over her head, and with as much of her old 
haughty swagger as she could manage in spite of her stiff 
limbs, she walked slowly on. Those cousins on whom she 
had spent a little affection and a good deal of money would 
have to take care of her now. She tried to imagine their 
delight in seeing her, but it was hard to do. She thought of 
the most recent ones. Why, there was Enrico! Lucrezia 
had been in the midst of an interesting flirtation with him 
when Andrea’s cursed sickness had driven him away. Yes, 
Enrico would be more than charmed to see her. 

She finally found the house where he lived. She knocked 
‘repeatedly on the door. An immense woman, followed by 
a brood of youngsters, appeared from another room at last, 
and told her in a loud contralto voice that Enrico would 
probably be home soon. Lucrezia was standing there in 
the dark hallway when steps were heard on the stairs, and 
Enrico appeared. He did not recognize her for a moment, 
but when he did, his welcome was warm enough. Lucrezia, 
to her surprise, found herself almost weeping on his shoul- 
der. They went into his little rooms. Lucrezia was rather 
amazed to find her breakfast of bread and carrot in no way 
had ruined her appetite for the meal which followed. 

Life went on, in a curious parallel with the weeks which 
she had spent with Ricciardo, except that she was definitely 
Enrico’s mistress. If Enrico knew of Andrea’s death, or 
censored her for her part in it, she did not know. Each day 
was sufficient unto itself. She did not love Enrico, but he 
gave her food. lodging, and a certain amount of entertain- 
ment, and it was enough. Occasionally in the long after- 
noons, she spun grandiose dreams of the future out of the 
tiny flecks of dust which danced in the sunlight. There 
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would be Roma, and against Roma as a background would 
be some powerful prince, whose wealth and culture could 
give her the adoration she deserved. Enrico figured not at 
all in these schemes. 

As the weeks passed, and his interest in her began to 
lessen somewhat, Lucrezia became increasingly impatient 
with the small rooms, and with Enrico; the more she thought 
of her beauty and the position to which it entitled her, the 
more she became tired of her life here. And yet she could 
do nothing. 

One morning Lucrezia was sitting before the little mir- 
ror, playing with her black hair, arranging it now this way, 
now that. Enrico was standing on the little balcony, look- 
ing down into the street below. Lucrezia’s eyes, concentrated 
on her hair, idly watched his reflection in the mirror. Sud- 
denly something curious in his position attracted her atten- 
tion—he was now leaning over the balcony rail, greatly 
interested in the street. Lucrezia silently walked across the 
room until she was standing almost behind him. At once 
the cause of his interest became apparent. A young girl, all 
eyes and curly black hair and flashing teeth, was laughing 
at him, and teasingly twirling a rose between her fingers. 
As Lucrezia watched, Eurico wafted her a kiss, and extended 
his hand, silently asking for the rose. Lucrezia’s snort of 
rage broke up the pretty tableau. Enrico turned to face 
her, angry, yet curiously calm. 

The raging woman could find no words to curse him; 
she flew at him, screaming, kicking, scratching. He fended 
her off as best he could, maneuvered into the room, and 
finally threw her down on the couch. He stared at her for 
a moment, breathing deeply, made her a stiff little bow, 
and with a sardonic smile upon his lips, left the room. 

Lucrezia lay back on the couch, hysterical with rage. 
She could think of nothing but the insult, the insult to her, 
to Lucrezia. She could not comprehend how a man could 
look at any other women while he had her. Who was this 
Enrico, anyway—nothing but a fool, a poor blind fool, to 
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scorn her. She who had so often left one lover for another 
was now being ignored while Enrico found interests else- 
where. It was unbelievable. 

It was not until evening that she roused herself. En- 
rico came in with food, and they ate in a polite silence. 
Lucrezia had been prepared for profuse apologies, and this 
silence surprised and almost frightened her. Surprisingly 
too, Enrico became more desirable as she looked at him. 
After all, it was no disgrace to have a man whom other 
women wanted. 

Lucrezia had planned a campaign of haughty injured 
innocence. She would not have cared if Enrico had started 
a scene, but she did not know how to cope with his polite 
silence. She thought of making a scene herself, but she 
realized dimly that Enrico would smile and leave the house. 

Two or three days passed in this fashion. Lucrezia 
could neither understand nor appreciate this finer way of 
quarreling. At last she tried to act as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Enrico unbent a little, but their life was not on the 
old footing. There was something unsettled that would 
have to find a solution. 

The solution came suddenly. Enrico announced cas- 
ually enough one morning that he was going to Pisa for a 
few days on business. Lucrezia wanted to ask him to take 
her; she wanted to know more about the business which 
called him to Pisa, but their quarrel rose like a blank wall 
between them, and she said little. 

Enrico left the next day. Lucrezia threw herself into 
his arms with a trembling and a display of emotion which 
was new to her. In those few moments of parting the old 
Enrico seemed to return; he kissed her warmly, and prom- 
ised to come back within a few days. She stood on the little 
balcony and watched him disappear down the street. She 
did not like his smile as he waved to her. 

Lucrezia turned from the balcony wearily; the days 
were going to be lonely. Enrico had been good company; 
even his politeness of the last few days had been better than 
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nothing. There was very little to do in these bare little 
rooms. She had never realized how bare they were until 
now. She had nothing of her own, and Enrico’s belongings 
had made a difference. With a sudden panic Lucrezia real- 
ized that he had left nothing of his things—the little rooms 
were as impersonal as Fate. 

She moved around them, walking like a woman in a 
trance, trying to understand this new aspect of life. Enrico 
must have moved out his few possessions piece by piece in 
the days after the quarrel, when she had been too preoccu- 
pied with self pity to notice. And now she was a stranger, 
she did not belong. She was sick with confused emotions. 
She wanted to run after Enrico, to curse him with one breath 
and to beg him to take her with him in the next. She 
wanted to laugh, to cry, to hit somebody, but there were 
only these bare little rooms. 

She thought of waiting there until Enrico returned, but 
she knew now that Enrico would never come back, he would 
stay in Pisa, or wherever he had gone, and laugh at her, 
and tell his friends over their glasses of vino how he had 
outwitted her, that Lucrezia, wife of Andrea. She thought 
of staying anyway, let them try to put her out—but she 
had no food, and no money to buy any. Enrico had foreseen 
all this; he was diabolical. 

Lucrezia walked out and shut the door quietly and 
carefully behind her. She was walking through the hall, 
like a shadow, when she saw the immense lady’s head pro- 
truding from her door. When she saw that she had been 
seen, the lady opened the door, and the unbelievable rest of 
her came out into the hall. Her eyes were sparkling with 
curiosity. 

“Going so soon?” she said eagerly. “It is too bad the 
young master had to leave Florence for always. What hap- 
pened to call him away? Did his father die, or his mother?” 

Lucrezia gave no answer, and the woman continued. 
“It is too bad, these young men, they soon tire of one woman 
when there are so many young faces to choose from today. 
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Do you live in Florence? Or is there one special friend who 
waits for you, now?” The last sentence was accompanied 
by a leer. 

Lucrezia moved silently on, out into the street. The 
word ‘“‘young” which the woman had used danced in her 
head. She, Lucrezia, was young, she was young. A woman 
in her thirties was not old. The face of the girl whom 
Enrico had smiled on flashed before her eyes. That girl had 
been only fifteen or sixteen. It was not enough to be de- 
serted, to be flung out like rubbish into the street—no, 
she must have this new dilemma of age to bother her. It 
was too much; it was not fair to do this to her. Her world 
was going to pieces. Large tears trickled down her face, 
fell on the black shawl, and reflected the light like smooth dia- 
monds for a moment before they were absorbed by the lace. 
She was like those tears; all her being was slowly sinking 
into a blackness, which had not any beginning, or end or 
pattern, like her lace shawl. Lucrezia suddenly wanted ad- 
miration, she needed someone to smile on her, to adore her. 
She felt herself losing that precious sense of importance 
which after all made her Lucrezia. 

She was standing before a little shop, staring unseeingly 
at the tapestries displayed, when the great goddess Fortune 
gave her wheel a final whirl. A heavy set, almost fat man, 
apparently wealthy, because of his show of rings, was also 
examining the tapestries. He walked back and forth, look- 
ing at them from various angles, and incidentally surveying 
Lucrezia. Lucrezia was too lost in her own aloneness to 
notice him. It was not until she had walked on that she 
realized that he was following her. With an almost painful 
glow of pleasure, she regained her self esteem. She was 
beautiful, she was young, she was desirable. Nothing else 
was of any importance. 

Antonio was a merchant, he told her as he guided her 
through the streets to his home. He dealt not in one thing, 
such as vino, like many of these little merchants; no, he 
traded in many things, so that if business was bad in one, 
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it would be good in another. He was clever, very clever, 
but he had probably gotten his ability from his father or 
grandfather. They had been great merchants. He punctu- 
ated all his statements with careful gestures of his hands, 
calculated to show off his jewels to the best advantage. 

Antonio and Lucrezia finally stopped before the heavy, 
carved door of a private mansion. Antonio drew her over to 
the other side of the streeet to get a better view of the door. 
He pointed to the coat of arms above it. Yes, some of his 
ancestors were of the nobility; they had never worked the 
soil. The two of them crossed the road again and Antonio 
importantly banged the knocker against the wood. No one 
came. In the few seconds that intervened before he banged 
it again, Lucrezia looked at the knocker; it was large, in the 
shape of a mask. It looked like the face of one of those gods, 
half horse, half man; it was probably of brass, and the wrin- 
kles and the lines in the face were green because it had not 
been polished for a long time. As Lucrezia looked, its 
smile seemed to change to be that mockery of Enrico’s. She 
was glad when Antonio put two thick fingers between its lips 
and hit it again on the door, accompanying its dull booming 
sound with his own roaring. 

The door was suddenly opened and a servant, sleepy and 
in untidy dress, stood bowing before them. Antonio entered 
first, knocked the man away with a blow, and, in absurd 
courtly fashion, like a dancing bear, bowed before her and 
extended his hand to assist her to enter. The servant, 
watchful for another blow, shut the door behind them. 

“Well, this is my humble home,” Antonio said, waving 
his hand casually to the long rooms and high, high ceiling. 
“It is beautiful, is it not? Look at the furniture, at that 
table ; look at these tapestries. Even in Roma there is nothing 
like this. It is beautiful, no?” 

Lucrezia managed to hide several scornful laughs and to 
repeat, “Yes, it is beautiful, magnificent.” 

He seized her arm and almost dragged her from one 
huge room to the next, pointing to this vase, that picture, 
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insisting that she pick up his precious bits of bric-a-brac. 
He was careful to give her nothing. In spite of the darkness 
of the rooms, Lucrezia could see the dust and grease lying 
on everything. When they came to the eating room, An- 
tonio decided that he was hungry. He shouted for the ser- 
vants and began to pound the table with one huge bejeweled 
fist when they did not appear immediately. With a scurry- 
ing as of rats, six of them finally stood bowing and scraping 
before him. He bawled out that he wanted food, meat, vino, 
right away, for he had the great hunger. They hurried 
away, and the tomblike silence seized the house again. 

The meal, when it finally appeared two hours later, 
was even worse than Lucrezia had expected. The meats 
were cooked too much or not enough. They were so badly 
served that thick coats of grease were forming on the 
various pieces as they were placed on the table. The pastries, 
too, were under-done and swimming in grease, and the wine 
was almost sour. All this affected Antonio’s appetite not 
in the least. He ate on and on, tearing at the meat like 
adog. He noticed that Lucrezia was eating very little, and 
when she answered that she was not accustomed to such 
food, he thought it a compliment and said that it was some- 
times hard for a poor person to get used to the food that 
the rich ate. 

Lucrezia let him talk on; she thought scornfully how 
this fool was like all men—give him an audience and he 
needed no other entertainment than to talk about himself. 
She did not even attempt to listen, but nodded approval or 
disapproval as she thought his tone demanded. She did not 
like him, she did not like this house. There was something 
evil, something vengeful about it. This floor should have 
reflected brightly the beautifully carved table and chairs, but 
it was dull, coated over with filth; her feet could feel layers 
of dirt, cemented by grease, under the table. The last few 
beams of the sun fought through the red hangings of the 
windows and died in a bloody glow on a dust-covered mirror. 
Lucrezia shuddered. And at that moment Antonio stretched 
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forth one greasy hand, pulled her to him, and with his mouth 
still full of food, kissed her. 

Fortune’s wheel turned on. Three or four days later 
Lucrezia sat before a table in the bedroom, staring into the 
little mirror which she had wiped clean herself. The costly, 
dirty hangings of the bed, the tapestries, the crowded furn- 
iture, were all reflected there. She had tried to get the ser- 
vants to clean the room, but they were worthless, lazy 
wretches, everyone of them. She had cursed some of them; 
they had been insolent, and let her know that she was only 
one of a succession of mistresses. Antonio had beat one 
of them senseless, but the house remained as dirty, the food 
as poorly prepared, as it had been before. Lucrezia decided 
that she knew the secret of this old house and of its 
master. He had probably been a peasant, or maybe an ap- 
prentice boy, when the last plague had come sweeping over 
Italy. How easy it had been then to steal, to plunder, to 
take possession of houses such as this when the owners lay 
stiff in death, waiting for the carts to make the rounds and 
bury them. That was what Antonio had done. Imagine 
his ancestors being of the nobility! What a mockery! 

Lucrezia was tired, she was weary of everything. Life 
was like this reflection in the mirror, as unreal, needing 
only a change of glance to vanish into nothing. It was in a 
mirror that she had seen Enrico making love to that young 
girl. The word young haunted her again, and she leaned 
forward to see herself better in the glass. 

No, she certainly did not look young. Her dark eyes 
were heavy and puffed; there were no actual lines that she 
could trace, but her face looked worn; there were several 
red blotches on her chin. The food she was eating was 
much too heavy. But my God, if she were getting old! Her 
face was the only thing she had. After that was gone— 

Lucrezia was staring into the mirror when Antonio 
came in. She felt his hands on her shoulders, smelt his 
heavy breath settle around her as he stooped to fondle her. 
Suddenly she was sick of this filthy house, of Antonio and 
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his bestial ways. She pulled the mirror from the wall, 
twisted it around in his grasp, and broke it against his face. 
The broken bits tinkled pleasantly as they hit the floor. 

There was a terrible silence for a second. Then blood 
began to stream from Antonio’s face and curses from his 
lips. He raised his fist and hit Lucrezia across the face 
with such force that she was knocked from the chair, and 
fell heavily to the floor near her bed. Antonio was roaring 
now more from pain and fright than rage. He rushed over 
to the bed, jerked a silk cover from it and tried to stop the 
flow of blood with one end. Lucrezia was almost senseless, 
but she could dimly feel the pain when he kicked her as he 
passed by. 

His efforts to stop the flow of blood was evidently un- 
successful, for still bellowing, he stumbled from the room, 
and the noise gradually died away. 

Lucrezia did not know how long she lay there. It had 
been afternoon when Antonio came in; it was sunset when 
she crawled to her feet. Her face was swollen, and her lips 
so badly gashed that she could not move them. One of her 
front teeth was gone, and the rest of them on the left side 
of her face were so sore she could not touch them with her 
tongue. Her hair, coiled on her neck, felt damp, probably 
with the blood which had trickled from the many cuts in 
her face which his rings had made. She swayed slowly out 
of the bedroom, her feet crunching on the broken glass as she 
didso. The rooms seemed endless. They were dark, and she 
fell heavily twice before she reached the outer door. It 
took her a long time to get it open, and when she passed 
through, it was too much trouble to close it. The dark door- 
way gaped like an open mouth as she moved on down the 
street. 

Lucrezia had no idea where she was going; she was 
almost beyond all sensation, all thought. She went south- 
ward only because the road sloped gently in that direction. 
The sky was darkening, and a few stars were out. A pale 
green light still glowed softly along the horizon. It was a 
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cool, pretty color. Lucrezia dimly remembered that some- 
thing about the sun, or the sunset, or the sunrise, had given 
her a beautiful thought once, but she made no effort to 
recall it. 

As she walked on, the streets became narrower and dir- 
tier. A man shouted to her. She paid no attention, and he 
moved away. Further down, more men spoke to her, one 
even tried to take her arm. Lucrezia was stumbling on, 
almost oblivious to it all, when a drunken fellow stumbled 
out of a house ahead. He stood there swaying, and sing- 
ing; as she passed, he seized her wrist. She made several 
efforts to pull away from him, but he hung on tenaciously. 
Unemotionally and with a spark of energy reserved from 
somewhere, she jerked away again, then threw her body 
against him. This last move was so unexpected that he 
suddenly loosed her wrist and fell backward into the filth 
of the street. He lay there for a moment, laughing and 
cursing, waving his feet in the air, before he attempted to 
rise. Lucrezia walked on a little faster. 

The fellow was beginning to lurch slowly after her, 
laughing and calling. She looked around dimly for a side 
street she might follow but there was none. She stumbled 
on, and suddenly came to the end of the road. It met the 
River Arno here, and there was suddenly no more road. 

How silently the river flowed on! A few lights glowed 
along the banks and found their echoes dancing less clearly 
on the dark surface of the water. It looked cool; the water 
would feel good against her bruised face and swollen lips. 
Once before, long, long ago, she had bathed her face in 
a bubbling rivulet; perhaps the Arno had been a clean, 
singing little stream like that. Then it had grown deeper 
and wider, and its tinkle had matured to a deep chant as 
it picked up the dirt of the cities. Man had bound the Arno 
in here with chains of rock, but somewhere to the westward 
it flowed free again, sweeping humanity’s refuse with it out 
to the cleansing salt of the ocean. Lucrezia raised her face 
to the stars and dropped her shaw] to the dirty cobblestones. 
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Her face became for a moment that of Andrea’s Christus, 
and with the beautifully curved fingers which Andrea had 
trained so carefully, she lifted her skirt a little and stepped 
forward into the river. 


Youth 
By ALICE GILL BENTON 


There’s something in my soul forever young— 
Forever questing up the cloud-kissed ways, 

For something I first glimpsed in earlier days— 
A golden, God-created glory, flung 

Out by a lavish hand and lost among 

The stars. Sometimes an elusive gleam betrays 
Its hiding place, when opalescent rays 

Shine out from clouds, where the crescent moon is hung. 
Then in the spring, when crocus buds appear 
And meadow larks begin their mating song, 
While trees put on their new green lace, so near 
The glory shines and beckons me along 

Old star-strewn paths, that I can know no fear 
Of old age limping on, weary and long. 
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New Mexico Treasure 
By PHYLLIS E. HARVEY 


New Mexico’s gold are the aspens on Jemez 

Graceful, yet stubborn, they cling to the mountain side, 
New Mexico’s treasure, these golden-haired beauties, 
Dancing and laughing beneath the blue sky. 

They bathe in the sunshine, forgetful of troubles 

In nature’s grand glory ... but time passes by... 


Winter comes slowly, 

And creeps down the crevasses; 

Seizing and hiding 

Within the deep recesses, 

All the gold that the summer sun 

Gave to the aspens. 

The aspens, grieving again in their loneliness, 
Awake in the springtime 

And play ’till the evening. 





Accomplishing Something 
By BLANCH RALPHS CANNON 


FTER Shirley married, she and Dick went to live in 
Bridgetown in southern Idaho. It was a prosperous little 
town with blocks laid out in squares, narrow streets crowded 
with shabby cars ignoring the new semaphores; rows of 
frame houses all alike, with geraniums set in tomato cans on 
the window sill; an occasional cow grazing on a front lawn; 
a beastly little foreign quarter down by the tracks, owned 
by some church-going capitalist who paid an honest tithing 
from the fifty dollars a month he got from each condemned 
building of his block of slums. It was summer and the heat 
from the sagebrush-covered desert crept into the town in 
the day, but at night the desert became chill and the heat 
lingered on the brick walls and asphalt streets down town. 

Dick had a little brokerage and they had to get up at 
six-thirty because the New York Exchange opened at ten 
o'clock, and now with daylight saving he had to be at his 
office at seven. At the first jangle of the alarm, Shirley 
stumbled out of bed, blind with sleep, and put the coffee on. 
Then she went in the bathroom and washed her face with 
cold water and ran a comb through her hair. By this time 
Dick was pounding on the door and the coffee was boiling 
over, quenching the gas flame. 

In nightgown and slippers she squeezed oranges, made 
toast, and timed eggs. At a quarter to seven Dick came in, 
with little smarting red nicks in his face from shaving too 
fast, wearing the same suit and a fresh shirt. They had 
breakfast in the kitchen because there was no dining-room 
and they ate only dinner on the drop-leaf table in the living 
room. They didn’t talk because they only had ten minutes 
before Dick had to leave for a five-minute walk to town. 

After Shirley kissed him goodbye she had another piece 
of toast and more coffee. Then she smoked a cigarette and 
read the paper beginning with the comic strip and ending 
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with the foreign news. She read every page, including the 
sports page. Now, she had a particular interest in the 
Post-Herald because she wrote a column which appeared 
three times a week. She was paid a dollar a column. It 
was sponsored by Olafsen’s Furniture Store and was signed 
Betty Budget. She really got a kick out of doing it. Things 
like this—‘‘Have you walked past Olafsen’s this week? If 
you have, I know you were fooled, just as I was by the imi- 
tation Oriental rugs in the window.” She gave hints to 
brides about interior decorating and advised women with 
restless children to freshen up the house with new curtains 
and slip covers which would make the youngsters proud to 
bring their friends home. She already had enough ideas 
to last three times a week for five weeks. She was going to 
buy new drapes for her living room with the money she 
earned. She was going to order them from Dinwoody’s in 
Salt Lake. 

Before she dressed in the mornings she cleaned the 
house quite thoroughly, wearing rubber gloves. Then she 
tock a bath in the old-fashioned tub with claw-feet, using 
Yardley’s bath salts and staying in the water too long. 
She dressed in a cotton sports dress, manicured her nails, 
and called up Lenore. Lenore was from Cincinnati and 
hated Idaho more than Shirley because she came from 
farther away. They walked to town and shopped at Piggly- 
Wiggly for groceries and Hatton’s for meat. They could 
have saved money by marketing once a week and buying 
in quantity, but they bought just enough for one day. They 
discussed what they would have for lunch and dinner and 
walked through the five and ten and got a kick out of the farm 
women shopping there. Sometimes they bought trinkets 
or kitchen utensils. Then they separated and met their hus- 
bands and walked home to lunch. 

In the afternoon they usually went to bridge parties 
and played with older women who apologized for their hands 
during canning season. They often won the prizes of bon- 
bon dishes or handkerchiefs, but when they played together 
with their husbands at night, they played for money. 
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There was a circulating library in town and Shirley 
read several books a week and discussed them when she 
returned them to the pimply spinster who loaned the books. 
There was no one else to discuss them with because Dick 
only read Time and Fortune and The New Yorker, and Le- 
nore didn’t read anything except her letters from home. 

This morning, Shirley didn’t get up to put the coffee 
on. She prodded Dick hard instead, and he got up and fixed 
his own breakfast and brought her a cup of coffee to bed. 
She didn’t get up till nine-thirty. She only dusted the tops 
of things and made the bed because she was going to have 
a cleaning woman from now on. She dressed and looked 
at herself sideways in the full length mirror. Then she 
called Lenore and arranged to meet her on the corner of 
First and Henry Streets. 

Lenore looked cute in a plaid seersucker her mother had 
sent from Cincinnati. They started walking toward town. 
Shirley took hold of Lenore’s bare elbow. 

“IT went to the doctor yesterday.” 

Lenore stopped walking. “Did he say you were?” 

“Yes—two months.” 

“Well—congratulations. My God, I can’t imagine you 
with a baby.” 

“Neither can I. I’ve never even held one. And I think 
they’re awful when they’re tiny. I suppose you wouldn’t 
think that about your own, though.” 

“What does Dick think?” 

“He’s glad about it.” 

Lenore stopped Shirley and turned her around until 
they were facing each other. “And tell me how you feel 
about it? Are you really glad?” 

“I don’t know. I’m scared, but it does make me feel 
I’m accomplishing something.” 

They turned in the market, took baskets over their arms 
and began their daily selection from the long line of canned 
goods against the wall. 
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Judas Tree 
By ROLAND DICKEY 


Thirty pieces of silver 

for a thousand bright blossoms— 
This is the tree 

from which Judas hanged. 


Jesus, the life-giver, 

hung from a crosspiece. 
Judas, accursed, 

bent a green bough. 


Though loser of silver, 

of soul, and of Saviour— 
The word Judas blossoms 

in purple forever. 





Modern Man and Harvey Fergusson—A Symposium 
FERGUSSON AND His WorRK 


H ARVEY FERGUSSON is as honest as an adding machine and 
as free of illusions as Mae West. 

No, I’m wrong, and in the very first sentence. Harvey 
Fergusson is not as free of illusions as Miss West. He is 
freer, for it is doubtful if the magnificent Mae, after making 
a choice, ever asked herself how she happened to make it, 
only to discover that her decision was governed by “internal 
and external necessities” over which she had little or no 
control and that, therefore, the freedom of choice was an 
illusion. 

And so we land immediately in Part One of Modern 
Man, in which Fergusson discusses the “illusion of choice.” 
It makes a fine parlor game, this discussion as to whether 
choice is an illusion or not. You take a fellow who believes 
that it is, if you can find him, let him remark casually that 
he holds such a belief and the balance of the group will all 
shout at him at once. If he stands his ground, as he usually 
does, the argument may last for hours, at the end of which 
time there will still be the one fellow who believes that 
choice is an illusion and the balance of the group which 
does not. Of course, it might be different with different 
groups. 

When an argument about an author’s book or ideas 
quiets down that is the cue to commence discussing the 
author himself. Fergusson is a medium tall, big-boned man 
of forty with sharp blue-grey eyes that look into things and 
see what is there. He once worked for the forest service and 
has what I conceive to be the characteristic bearing of a 
forester: quiet, restrained and giving the impression of 
competence and reliability. You can’t imagine him being 
lost and helpless in a Southwestern mountain forest. You 
just know he would be able to look at the moss on the trees 
and tell which way and how far to Santa Fe, that, to use a 
wisecrack that tickled me, he would be able to somehow find 
a couple of Boy Scouts and rub them together to start a fire. 
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But you do not have to imagine him lost in New York. 
Just be with him and you will discover that he is lost every 
time he pops out of a subway. Three times out of four he 
starts off in the wrong direction. The fourth time he hits 
it by accident. 

He dresses simply, neatly, sometimes wears black sus- 
penders, due to some “internal or external necessity,” no 
doubt. 

He works and lives methodically, as one might expect 
from the method and form seen in his written work. Each 
morning, after breakfast, he goes to his poor little de- 
crepit typewriter and starts to write. If things go well, he 
sticks to the job until noon or past. If things do not go 
well, he quits trying, makes notes, does research, reads. 

His afternoons, or what may be left of them, he goes 
somewhere and does something, takes an auto trip or a 
tramp, hunts, fishes, plays handball. His hands are ideal for 
handball. They are only slightly smaller than a tennis 
racket. He is restless, wants to move around. He tells 
me he finds writing easiest while he is in the Southwest, 
but he has written books in New York, Salt Lake City, 
Washington, Berkeley, and Los Angeles. 

What he does with his nights I do not know. Before 
his last visit to Hollywood, where he has worked or at least 
held a job twice, he could not be dragged into a movie. He 
came away from the film factories the last time with more 
tolerance and interest in their product and I suspect that 
he may some day break down and accept my standing invita- 
tion to go see Norma Shearer. 

I have seen him at dinners and parties. He seems to 
suffer. He is usually not very talkative. Cocktails and a 
pretty gal will loosen his tongue—and why not? He speaks 
very fluently and interestingly, much as he writes. There 
is more humor in his talk than in his writings. He laughs 
a good deal if there is anything to laugh at. 

I once heard him offer this piece of political parlor 
philosophy: In a democracy everybody should make it a 
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point to vote selfishly. If this were done, the greatest good 
for the greatest number would be assured. The catch in this 
is, of course, that it is so difficult to vote with enlightened 
selfishness. 

Starting in 1921, Fergusson has written nine books, and 
not a single dull one in the lot. Seven are novels, one, Rio 
Grande, a history, and one, Modern Man, a philosophy. 

The novels are, in my not too humble opinion, the only 
really good novels of the Southwest. They are interesting, 
even exciting, authoritative and almost pitifully honest. 
The only other modern book that might be compared to 
them is Willa Cather’s Death Comes to the Archbishop, 
and this falls several kilometers short of equaling the Fer- 
gusson standard. If Mr. Fergusson should try to write 
about the people of Nebraska, he would doubtless fall an 
equal distance below the standard set by Miss Cather when 
she writes about the section of the country she knows. 

Rio Grande, a book on the history of the Southwest, 
puts more information in less space than any other book 
on the subject. Moreover, it is as interesting as a novel, 
a thing so often said about histories, but so seldom true. Fer- 
gusson loves the Southwest and without trying deliberately 
to do it, he makes his readers love it. 

While Modern Man: must be classed as a book on 
psycho-philosophy the classification is a bit misleading. 
Books on philosophy and psychology ordinarily deal spe- 
cifically with their own subject. They reach out here and 
there to touch life, but they are first of all concerned with 
their own subject matter. They start with philosophy and 
psychology and seek to apply these things to life. Fergus- 
son’s approach is the opposite to this. He starts with life, 
the life he knows most about, his own, and brings whatever 
he needs of philosophy and psychology to it. The result is 
amore interesting, more vital book, uncramped by precedent 
and formula. 

It can be seen in his other writing, but it becomes 
strikingly obvious in his last book that Mr. Fergusson has 
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the mind and temrerament of a scientist. Of course I mean 
a good scientist, not one of the half-baked variety that clut- 
ter the universe. Hecan no more deny or ignore what seems 
to him to be a fact than he could cut off a baby’s ears. Per- 
haps it does not seem consistent to say that a novelist has a 
scientific mind, but imagination is one of the most valuable 
qualities of a good scientific mind. The scientist without 
it is hardly worth his salt and test tubes. 

Fergusson’s literary style is very simple. He first 
thinks straight, then writes as he thinks. Very simple, 
but not so easy to do. His sentences are short and clear. 
He never uses two words where one will do. He hardly uses 
two letters where one will do, except for that extra “s” in 
Fergusson. 

Before he pulled loose from the. security of a salary, 
Mr. Fergusson wrote feature stories for a newspaper syn- 
dicate. Later he wrote advertisements for an advertising 
agency. Among other things, he supplied copy for a cam- 
paign on behalf of dates. His copy was so effective he con- 
vinced himself, and to this day the most distinguished 
intellectual New Mexico has produced, still eats dates with 
enthusiasm and relish. Too bad he cannot hit a baseball 
as well as he can think and write. If he could, you could 
go down to Robinson’s Park and have a look at his statue. 

HOWARD R. RAPER. 


THE ADEQUACY OF MODERNITY 


Harvey Fergusson’s Modern Man is outstanding for its 
candor, its realism, its thoughtfulness, and a large 
measure of consistency. It challenges attention, and once 
one grants its primary assumptions, one must pretty inev- 
itably reach the author’s more important conclusions. But 
there are very sizeable difficulties lurking in these assump- 
tions. Some of us find ourselves stopped almost from the 
very beginning by inability to accept them. 

The first of these important premises is that determin- 
ism has become a thoroughly established doctrine in the 
modern world and, therefore, that men are unhappy over 
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a growing consciousness of a loss of choice. The author is 
not explicit about the nature of this determinism, but it 
seems to derive pretty largely from his acquaintance with 
behavioristic psychology. He makes, it seems to me, an 
excellent case for the existence of a growingly rigid social 
determinism, but the deeper and more basic sort expounded 
by behaviorism is rooted in materialism. Certainly there 
is not only nothing new about that, but most writers in 
philosophy would agree, I think, that mechanism and mater- 
ialistic determinism have been called in question much more 
frequently in the last twenty years than in the fifty years 
preceding that period. The work of Bergson, S. Alexander, 
Whitehead, and Smuts is indicative of a strong tide swing- 
ing in the direction, not to mention the more popular, though 
philosophically less systematic, work of Eddington and 
Jeans. The course of creative evolution and its elan vital 
is unpredictable; emergence, or the theory of levels, insists 
that new things not conceivable to man can and do appear 
out of nature’s combinations. Even Max Planck, arguing 
for an idealistic sort of determinism, admits that man cannot 
carry the notion of determinism into his thinking of his 
own actions. In fact, there are a good many of us who would 
like to turn Mr. Fergusson’s thesis completely around, and 
say that modern man’s unrest is due not to a growing sense 
of rigidity, but to a growing sense of uncertainty and inse- 
curity—socially to be sure, but also philosophically and re- 
ligiously. The medieval universe was a snug little place, 
with God living up in the sky-arch where he could easily 
look down upon his chidren’s doings. Calvin’s universe was 
quite as rigid, but in a different way. God was omniscient 
and omnipotent; therefore, everything was predestined, and 
the fate of every soul known from the beginning of all time. 
Man’s growing knowledge and changing concepts regarding 
himself have made both positions untenable today. 

A second important assumption, and one logically de- 
veloped from the one preceding, is that: “Thought does 
not determine behavior, but for societies and for individ- 
uals alike it creates destiny by creating consciousness.” 
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There is no such thing as faging difficulties and thinking out 
plans. All balance in society is to be achieved by trial and 
error. “It cannot be conceived and applied.” Thought is 
a purely creative force—rigidly determined, of course. 

Well, this is pretty hard on those who have espoused 
the intellectual life, conceiving it as a way of conquest. 
Some of us have even dared anticipate a future for man in 
which reason and power of intellect will have inherited the 
kingdom prepared for them, and in which the world will 
stand ready to acknowledge their potency in the conflict 
with problems. This, also, of course, has been the vision 
of many a genius from Plato to John Dewey. Space does 
not permit an attempt at its argument here. 

The third assumption, and the one that affects the daily 
living of men most closely, is that of values. Values, our 
author declares, are merely the outcome of social necessities, 
and reduce to two—honesty and the avoidance of violence. 
“They include, on the one hand, the prohibition of murder, 
assault, rape, sabotage, and all other forms of violence 
against person and property, and, on the other hand, the 
prohibition of theft, fraud, breach of contract, default, em- 
bezzlement, perjury, and all other forms of dishonesty which 
involve an ascertainable group interest.” 

Under such a doctrine one wonders what becomes of 
nobility, fineness of taste or feeling, being as a more com- 
prehensive term than doing, and all the other “ideals” in- 
vented by man from the days of Gautama, Socrates, and 
Jesus, on down. But if man does not choose, ideals tend, 
of course, to become hollow and vain. 

One difficulty with the doctrine of following natural 
impulse or drive is that, though periodically in the past men 
have become enamored with it, they have never been content 
to live permanently within its implications. Eating be- 
comes a ceremony attended with adornments of white linen, 
sparkling glassware, beautiful silver, music, flowers, and 
the flow of cultured conversation. So the beginning of con- 
jugal life tends in human society to take on ceremony and 
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meaning far beyond either sexual satisfaction or the propa- 
gation of the species. “Love and nothing else,’ as Walter 
Lippman puts it, “very soon is nothing else; .... it endures 
only when lovers love many things together, and not merely 
each other.” Man is mutant. He comes into his human 
estate to the degree that he transcends the animal level. 

The author of Modern Man, I suspect, is more com- 
pletely persuaded of the adequacy of modernity than most 
of us of the academic breed. Those whose habit it is to pon- 
der the thought of the past can scarcely refrain from com- 
parisons and consideration of the history of social reactions. 
It all makes for a good deal of hesitancy with regard to the 
whole-souled acceptance of formulas grounded in material- 
istic determinism. My own feeling is that neither determ- 
inism nor free choice is a satisfactory answer to the problem 
raised in this book. Fergusson has done us all a valuable 
service in bravely supporting one of the possible solutions, 
but many of us feel that the necessary synthesis is to include 
both horns of this ancient dilemma is still forthcoming—the 
work of some great genius of the future, in a future society. 


JAY C. KNODE. 


AN INCENTIVE TO PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY 


In Modern Man: His Belief and Behavior, Harvey 
Fergusson turns from his chosen field of fiction to meta- 
physics. He honestly strives to “integrate theoretical belief 
with behavior.” Some sections of the discussion are stimu- 
lating and forcefully expressed but often there is vagueness 
and uncertainty which produces a confusion as to what the 
thesis is. Perhaps, it is not possible to thus classify human 
relations, emotions, and reactions; but since Mr. Fergusson 
starts out to rationalize his own feelings in the light of his 
recorded experiences, the conclusion is that he often fails. 

“Against” free will on scientific grounds, he feels that 
every event must have a consequence that will, in turn, help 
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determine future events. He says the element of volition is, 
whenever it appears, “‘an intrinsic force and usually a group 
force ... influenced if not determined by group conscious- 
ness, and spontaneity and individual growth are lacking.” 
Although endorsing the desirability of spontaneity which he 
states is necessary to growth of individual consciousness, he 
denies free action as the result of choice. Thus is man com- 
pelled by taboos and group restrictions. If this be the case, 
what opportunity has he for modern inventions, be they in 
the field of science or the arts? 

Very aptly, however, there is described the conflict with- 
in man, who despises security yet, “reserves a secret place 
in his being for the worship of another god—the god of 
spontaneity of growth.” But one wonders whether the cre- 
ative mind is not always one that sees change. Curiosity 
seems a natural attribute or source of growth, and one who 
is content with security is one who had ceased to desire to 
explore. The joy of living for most people is to adventure, be 
it physical or mental. Perhaps this quest for new intellectual 
fields is the explanation for Modern Man! 

The classification of man’s development into three 
periods—that of primitive, medieval, and modern man, and 
the subsequent discussion of the mental reaction to the 
“illusion of choice” is interesting. The conclusions, how- 
ever, are a constant challenge and one hesitates to acquiesce 
in results based upon such obviously unqualified generaliza- 
tions. For example, primitive man, in his reactions, is cer- 
tainly not typified by Pueblo Indians. And throughout the 
entire discussion one feels that American conditions produce 
the “makings” for Mr. Fergusson’s Modern Man, yet medie- 
valism scarcely figures in the historic sense for this country. 
Continued confusion of examples from American environs 
weakens the universality of the discussion. 

His generalizations on the typically intellectual Catholic, 
a sad creature, inhibited in his emotional life, while his 


6é 


~ mental life is full of evasions and sophistries,’’ seem, also, 
so open to exception that the conclusions are far from justi- 
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fiable. Even in the days of medievalism the impression 
gleaned from many monastic chronicles is that life was a 
rather jolly affair. Catholicism has been a tremendous force 
in developing “modern man’”’—conservative yet ever amaz- 
ingly flexible for a bewildering complexity of conditions, 
races, and climates. 

When, however, Mr. Fergusson leaves the metaphysical 
and deals with the consideration of literary productions, his 
keen understanding and analysis is convincing. He is on 
surer ground, in his own field, where, as novelist and writer, 
he deals with elements long familiar. Thus the grasp and 
definiteness of generalization and conclusion is apparent. 

As an intellectual adventure, Modern Maz is a challenge 
that stimulates reaction. It effectually provokes thought, 
and, though “a wilderness of contention and confusion,” it 
gives the reflective mind an incentive to be his own 
philosopher. 

DOROTHY WOODWARD. 


THE ILLUSION OF NO-CHOICE 


With Mr. Ferguson’s general thesis (pp. 10-11) I am in 
hearty accord. Illusion is a powerful determinant in man’s 
behavior. Men have taken it seriously as a means of making 
the world minister to their vital endeavors. Civilization may 
be conceived as a tendency to transform nature in harmony 
with the life-will of an evolving society. In his forms of 
social life, politics, art and religion, man practices the art of 
illusion. 

It is altogether fallacious to see only illusion in this 
illusionism of man. Man’s illusions are a form of deception, 
but they are not merely deceptions; they are at the same time 
realities, subjective to be sure, but they actually create objec- 
tive reality. The building up of an “ideal” world is in itself 
a reality, even though it be the reality of an illusion. Even 
an illusionary transformation of the world is a transforma- 
tion of the world. 
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Reprehensible and ridiculous as are some of these illu- 
sions, it is an unthinking bias cavalierly to condemn illusions 
because they contain this aspect. Man’s life becomes a crude 
and shapeless thing when we abstract from it what is not 
wholly “true.” It is one of the signs of man’s pre-eminence 
that he possesses the power of entertaining illusions and 
investing illusion with reality. There is overwhelming evi- 
dence in philosophy to establish the thesis that our so-called 
reality may be, in its entirety, an illusion, an illusion, to be 
sure, through which a “real”? world glimmers. Who knows, 
but that our “real” world is an illusion and the world of 
illusions the real world. ‘The realist, with his faith in an 
underlying stratum of uncolored reality, insists on calling 
the reflection of this reality in the mirror of the individual 
self by such terms as fantasy, ideal, or illusion. The idealist, 
on the other hand, insists in concerning himself primarily 
with life as it is lived, that is, with all the actual perceptions, 
conceptions, works of art and human relationships that he 
finds to be the significant values in life, and relegating to the 
field of religious dogmatism such matters as the existence of 
the realist’s entirely independent, and therefore, unknow- 
able, world of reality.’—Richard Rothchild, Reality and 
Illusion, pp. 32-33. 

But when Mr. Fergusson assays a critique of the illusion 
of choice he flounders in a welter of epigrammatic confusions. 

To illustrate: At the very outset, using a quotation of 
Dr. Edman to the effect that while he believes in determin- 
ism “in a rough sense,” practically and morally he believes in 
freedom, that is, that genuine choice is possible, Mr. Fergus- 
son pounces on this as proof positive of the dilemma in which 
the illusion of choice ensnares men. He then proceeds dog- 
matically to say, that “determination cannot be conceived as a 
qualified condition. Either human behavior is determined 
by necessity, or it is not. If it is, there can be no choice, 
practically, morally, or any other way.” 

I prefer Professor Edman’s attitude to Mr. Fergusson’s 
dilemma. I would rather and gladly submerge the compul- 
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sions of logic to the realities of vital living. Life is not logi- 
cal; it is vital. The illusion of choice is no more logical than 
the illusion of no-choice. It is Mr. Fergusson’s dogmatism 
which impales him on the horns of a dilemma, but Dr. Ed- 
man’s “honesty” leads him, at least, to the realization that 
what life presents him with is a paradox, offering him a more 
adequate opportunity to integrate his theoretical beliefs with 
his behavior than Mr. Fergusson’s unresolvable dilemma. 
The choice is not one between an illusion of choice and an 
illusion of no-choice, but the apprehension that both, as 
polarities, as a paradox, are the vital basis for an integration 
of belief and behavior. 

The illusion of choice enables man to set up the syn- 
theses which help him determine the goals of fulfillment. 
These goals become an immediate fact of consciousness about 
which one can feel certain. They supply him with a terrific 
drive. The individual and his destiny become one. Man’s 
failure lies, not in his illusion of choice, but in his failure to 
choose wisely the goals of his striving. His ideals are many; 
he moves about in circles; he is in a state of unending nega- 
tion. This conflict of interests may, therefore, exaggerate 
the dilemma which the illusion of choice implies, but the 
illusion of choice, when it is a dynamic drive in the direction 
of an absolute goal, the condition for the fulfillment of one’s 
destiny, makes for a resolution of conflict. The illusion which 
creates a self-willed commitment in the direction of a wisely 
chosen destiny, is a vital illusion; it is not deception. 

I am of the opinion that not man’s assumptions are at 
fault, but his failure to take them seriously. 


The trouble, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings. 


I found Mr. Fergusson’s book thought-provoking, set in 

a frame of reference that is adequate, a dynamic verbation 

to reconsider the foundations and assumptions upon which 

we build a philosophy for life. As Bacon suggested for good 

books: it deserved to be “chewed, swallowed, and digested.” 
A. L. KROHN. 
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MODERN MAN 


In Modern Man, Mr. Fergusson elaborates a complete 
theory of individual and group behavior, and in his own 
words says, “My purpose is to discover and define the under- 
lying assumptions upon which modern behavior in the 
Western World is based.” It is a thought-provoking book. 
The disintegration of consciousness in modern man, as evi- 
denced in wide-spread neurosis, suicides, insanity, and gen- 
eral stagnation, taking the form of fanatical clinging to the 
conventions and superstitions of the past, is lucidly accounted 
for in the light of Mr. Fergusson’s research. He formulates 
a hypothesis as to the determinants of human behavior, 
which is both consistent with contemporary knowledge and 
applicable to contemporary experience, and in doing so 
points out the fallaciousness of that most universally ac- 
cepted illusion, free will, or what Mr. Fergusson terms, the 
illusion of choice. He finds this assumption of Western man 
neither useable nor workable in the modern world because 
knowledge constantly contradicts it, and modern man is 
forever in conflict with it. Thus, man, clinging to the out- 
moded taboos of the past and at the same time living in the 
complexities of the present, whose situations can no longer 
be harmonized with these primitive precepts of action, finds 
himself with no adequate guide to conduct. This unbalance 
of consciousness can lead nowhere but to complete disinte- 
gration. 

The serenity, dignity, and calm of the Indian, mysticized 
by so many romantic writers, is intelligently explained by 
Mr. Fergusson in the light of his own theories. The con- 
stant, ever-present conflict of intrinsic and extrinsic neces- 
sity, which ever harasses the modern man, is lacking in 
almost its entirety in the savage. His conduct from the time 
of birth is proscribed by the taboo, the tribal custom, the fan- 
tasies of the medicine man. No disintegrative, conflicting 
impulses fight for recognition in his consciousness. If the 
impulse conflicts with the taboo, the impulse, no matter how 
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powerful, is discarded. His behavior pattern saves him 
from the illusion of choice and, consequently, form the tur- 
moil of frustration, guilt, and remorse, which are always 
involved in the illusion of choice. Civilization begins, says 
Mr. Fergusson, when life becomes so complex that the rigid 
taboos of the primitive state not longer automatically decide 
the action of the individual in society. It is then, when man 
is forced to harmonize two or more conflicting impulses with- 
out recourse to authority, that the process of disintegration 
begins. 

This frantic fear of facing his own impulses and har- 
monizing them, is the factor which shackles man to conven- 
tion, makes him the slave of ridiculous cults, long after the 
outer necessity of these authorities have ceased to exist. 
Man lives in terror of change, while orally screaming for it. 
He is afraid to face the necessity of thought, and does so 
only when compelled, and then only in the light of the illu- 
sion of choice. Spontaneity and balanced consciousness, the 
only salvation of man’s consciousness, in the opinion of Mr. 
Fergusson, are foreign things to modern man. Instead of 
obeying the impulses, harmonizing the conflicting impulses, 
and attaining to a balanced consciousness through spontan- 
eity, modern man struggles with a disintegrating conscious- 
ness to solve the chaos wreaked by the illusion of choice. 


TOM KROMER. 
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Ballad of Blackie Gonzales 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


Blackie Gonzales took deadly aim 

There was a bark... a menacing flame! 

The barkeep died, then Blackie fled, 
Seeking the canyon to make his bed, 

For well he knew a hiding place 

Where only eagles could see his face— 

A tiny hole near the canyon rim 

With a boulder standing guard for him! 
“I’m safe up here,” the killer said, 

“No ranger can find this rock-ribbed bed!” 
There was a thud .. . then a dull roar— 

The boulder slipped, closing the door. 

The years went past like wolves in the night— 
Gonzales, the killer, was hidden from sight .. . 
Buried away in a hole in the wall; 

His funeral dirge a coyote’s call. 





Smoke Talk 


NORMAN THOMAS 


ALL, erect, smooth of forehead, with sparse graying 

hair, gaze steady and direct from blue-gray eyes, Nor- 
man Thomas, on the night of Wednesday, April 15th, sur- 
veyed his audience, tier upon tier, in the Science Lecture Hall 
of the University. The room was already filled as he stepped 
from the side door of the annex, where Psychologist Peterson 
used to perform brain operations on white rats, but more 
people insisted on crowding in, and late comers got what 
crumbs they could pick up, on the veranda. 

Topic of the evening, “Can America Go Fascist?” and 
without beating about the bush, Thomas replies with an 
unvarnished “yes.” “Yes, if conditions are such, America 
can and will go fascist. If war comes—not at all a remote 
possibility, since all nations, including our own, are arming 
to the hilt; if the depression continues, and we have long 
lines of unemployed in a land of wealth; if there arises a 
‘Messiah’ of the Mussolini or Hitler type, we will have 
fascism. Huey Long might have been one, but at present 
there is none on the horizon. Alfred Emanuel (page the 
Prophet Isaiah!) and his twelve DuPonts will not save the 
land.” 

The address was filled with keen and brilliant apo- 
thegms—arrows of wit, feathered with biting sarcasm—dis- 
tilled wisdom resulting from long and deep thinking on the 
political problems of our land. 

Trained for the Presbyterian ministry, author of four 
important volumes, co-author of several others, among them 
“America’s Way Out—a Program for Democracy,” contrib- 
uting editor to important journals, twice candidate for the 
presidency on the socialist ticket, now campaigning for a 
seat in Congress, Norman Thomas is a mind to be reckoned 
with. 

The Student Christian Movement deserves all praise for 
bringing this vital contemporary to the University campus. 

C. H. Kocu. 
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ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MIND 


Mr. George Bromley, a dramatic critic for The New 
York Times, illustrates the provinciality so often rec- 
ognizable in the metropolitan mind. In congratulating the 
cast of “Tobacco Road” upon playing one thousand perform- 
ances in New York and the country at large, Mr. Bromley 
writes of the company, which was intended for the greatest 
mobility in travel, “The experiences of this venturesome 
troupe have been sufficient to fill a book. For instance, it 
first encountered opposition, which has been the fairly con- 
sistent lot of “Tobacco Road,” in St. Paul, Minn... . It played 
such theatrically barren communities as Amarillo and 
Albuquerque, Pocatello, Idaho...” 

We don’t know what goes on in Pocatello and Amarillo, 
but we list the dramatic offerings for Albuquerque in the 
last nine months to fill in the blank implied by the adjective 
with which Mr. Bromley dismisses us: Victor Herbert’s 
“Enchantress,” Sheriff’s “Journey’s End,” Sherwood’s “Re- 
union in Vienna,” Root’s “Milky Way,” Ibsen’s “Doll House,” 
Jerome’s “The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” Milne’s 
“The. Dover Road,” Euripides’ “The Alcestis,’ Molnar’s 
“Liliom,” Shakespeare’s “Love’s Labours Lost,” scenes from 
“Hamlet,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Merchant of Venice,” 
Synge’s “Riders to the Sea,” Lady Gregory’s “Spreading the 
News,” “Pot o’ Broth,” Kirkland’s “Tobacco Road,” and the 
comedy hit still running in New York, “Three Men on a 
Horse.” Only eighteen plays for the nine months— 
not quite two a month—and some of the list rather dated, 
but still—barren! We don’t know what sort of dramatic 
diet one has to have to keep from starving, but we think 
maybe we'll live until vacation time when we can supplement 
the list in such a dramatic paradise as New York City. Yet 
we wonder if Mr. Bromley has been so fortunate as to see a 
production of Euripides this winter’s term. We carry still 
the picture and harmony of the chorus and principals chant- 
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ing the musical setting for the “Alcestis” as it was produced 
by the University group here. 

By the way, Mr. Bromley, the clipping book of the 
round-robin in Albuquerque over moral consequences of 
“Tobacco Road” would make an interesting addition to your 
files of dramatic criticism. And might increase your respect 
for the rurales. 

T. M. PEARCE. 


STUDENT PEACE DEMONSTRATION 


The determined opposition of students to war was effec- 
tively brought to the world’s attention on April 22, when 
more than 500,000 university and high school students met 
on their respective campuses in a nation-wide protest 
against war. 

The University of New Mexico demonstration was at- 
tended by about three hundred students who crowded Science 
Lecture Hall to hear T. C. Donnelly, of the Department of 
Government and Citizenship, Rev. S. W. Marble, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, and Jack Kennedy, Oliver La 
Grone, and Lyle Saunders, students, discuss the present 
alarming drift of the nations of the world towards war. 

In view of the recent congressional military appropria- 
tion of over $1,160,000,000—the greatest peace time war 
appropriation of any nation in the history of the world— 
it is particularly fitting that the students show their organ- 
ized opposition to the national policies which are leading us 
in the direction of war. By no stretch of the imagination 
can the assertion that this gigantic war appropriation is 
needed for purposes of defense be justifed. Our geograph- 
ical isolation is too complete, our coast defenses already too 
adequate for any such flimsy excuses to be given credence. 
The truth of the matter is that we are preparing for ag- 
gression, that, led by the fascistic, the jingoistic, the reaction- 
ary, and the profit-mad elements of our society, we are 
entering upon a fantastic armament race, a race that can 
have but one outcome: another international upheaval like 
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that which shook the world between 1914 and 1919 and 
from whose consequences we are still suffering. 

Since it is we students who shall have to fight the next 
war and pay for it, not alone in money, but in blood and 
sweat and broken bodies and lives, we demand the right 
to be heard on matters so vital to our personal destinies. 
Our anti-war demonstrations are a challenge and a warn- 
ing; a challenge to the non-student youth of America to join 
us in a campaign for national sanity, and a warning to the 
war-mongers that we are unalterably opposed to war and 
will go to any lengths to prevent it. 

LYLE SAUNDERS. 


Rain 


By MARGARET PAGE Hoop 


Naked, I lie in the rain. 

It covers me with icy kisses 

Until I shiver, and shivering 

Burn. 

Burning, my flesh rises like a fine vapor 
And mingles with the rain 

Until nothing is left but my bones, 
Stripped and gleaming in the rain, 

Rain and bones sharp white as all desire. 





Note for Dictators 
(Contributed by the ‘“‘“Mehitabel” of Don Marquis) 


Synopsis: Mehitabel has just engulfed a robin which 
previously assimilated an angle worm and a beetle; Mehita- 
bel’s lyric outburst, spreading from the satisfaction in her 
midriff, includes the following: 


I have a faith 
that providence has hidden for me 
in yonder tall grass 
still more 
ornithological delicatessen 
oh gayly let me strangle 
what is gayly given 
well well boss there is 
something to be said 
for the lyric and imperial 
attitude 
believe that everything is for 
you until you discover 
that you are for it 
sing your faith in what you 
get to eat right up to the 
minute you are eaten 
for you are going 
to be eaten... 

T. M. PEARCE. 





Los Paisanos 


Saludo a todas paisanos: 


Summer and winter arrive officially in the English office 
of the University of New Mexico when the representatives 
of important publishing houses arrive on the scene. After 
we have examined the newest and latest in Freshman Hand- 
books, assured the “always-nice bookmen”’ that the price is 
certainly within the financial reach of every student, thanked 
them for the promised “examination copy” of the “last 
word” in Anthologies, we make conversation about the 
literary world in general and Southwestern writers in par- 
ticular. Proud we were indeed, to hear from one representa- 
tive that Little, Brown and Company expect to sell fifteen 
thousand copies of a forthcoming book by a University of 
New Mexico professor. 

According to Macmillan’s salesman, one of the most 
prolific writers in the country is Major Maurice Fulton, of 
the New Mexico Military Institute. His reputation is so 
well established that all he has to do, it seems, is to inform 
this publishing house that he has finished another book, and 
the contract is sent by return mail. 

Several commented on the international recognition 
which Paul Horgan is attaining. Constable’s, of London, are 
publishing Mr. Horgan’s Main Line West, one of the best 
sellers of the season, this month. In the fall, both Harper’s 
and Constable’s are issuing a book of New Mexico stories, 
which he has written, called The Return of the Weed. Peter 
Hurd, of Roswell, and Chadds Ford, of Pennsylvania, have 
illustrated it in lithographs. A short novel by Mr. Horgan, 
called “Far from Cibola,” will appear in the new American 
Caravan, which is edited by Lewis Mumford, Paul Rosen- 
field, and Alfred Kreymborg. Stories by this prolific young 
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writer have recently appeared in Harper’s, the Yale Review, 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Dr. Edgar L. Hewett has announced the beginning of 
publication, by the School of American Research and Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, of a series of Handbooks of Archaeologi- 
cal History. The first number to go to the press is The Chaco 
Canyon and Its Monuments. The Handbooks will be kept 
free from technicalities, according to this internationally 
recognized archaeologist, and “as free as possible from the 
confused nomenclature of Southwestern archaeology, and 
will furnish authentic material in condensed form for use in 
this vast Science of Man that so many ambitious thinkers are 
venturing into.” 

Nils Hogner, former Albuquerque artist, who has been 
in the East for two years, recently gave an exhibition here 
under the auspices of the Art League. Mr. Hogner gave three 
“one-man” shows in Texas before his exhibition was shown 
here and received very flattering critical reviews from art 
critics on Texas newspapers. Lathrop Lee and Shepard are 
to bring out Mrs. Hogner’s book, South to Padre, in a few 
weeks. Thomas Nelson and Sons are publishing a picture- 
book shortly, which contains twenty-five illustrations in lith- 
ograph by Mr. Hogner. The script for the book, which is 
called The Education of a Burro, was written by Mrs. Hog- 
ner, and is a “take-off” on progressive education. The 
Hogners plan to spend the summer in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
where they have a studio. 

Elizabeth DeHuff, of Santa Fe, has had two children’s 
books adopted for state use. They contain illustrations by 
the late Gerald Cassidy. Mrs. DeHuff is at the present 
time working on another book for children, which will be 
illustrated by Bill DeHart, art student of the University of 
New Mexico. 

According to “Jim” Threlkeld, of the New Mexico Book 
Store, Lane of the Llano, by Matt Pearce, will be published 
June twelfth. He thinks we ought to have a party, and I 
agree. The jacket has been done by Mary Wills, former Uni- 
versity of New Mexico art student, now studying in New 
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York. Each of the four parts of the book will be prefaced 
by an illustration done by a staff artist of Little, Brown and 
Company. One of the best sellers of the season, also accord- 
ing to “Jim” has been Apache Agent, by Woodsworth Clum, 
of Arizona. 

Amy Passmore Hurt has recently been made a contrib- 
uting editor of the Sodalist, a Catholic magazine for young 
people, published in Cincinnati. Mrs. Hurt will furnish 
Southwestern lore and legend, as well as historical material. 

Conrad Richter, regular contributor to the Saturday 
Evening Post, has sold a collection of short stories to Knopf. 
The book will be one of their important fall publications. 

Maud Lansing Bloom has sold a play to Samuel French 
and Company, which is based on the life of De Vargas. Mrs. 
Bloom and Mildred Scott Adler are still collaborating, and 
still selling stories to the Canadian National Weekly. 

Carey Holbrook’s column, “Life Goes On,” has been 
syndicated and is now appearing in six newspapers through 
the country. Mr. Holbrook recently sold six poems to the 
Octopus. The Missouri School of Journalism is now using 
Mr. Holbrook’s poetry as examples of syndicate material. 

Lolita Pooler and Irene Fisher are collaborating on 
Spanish folk tales. Two recently appeared in the NEw MEx- 
ICO QUARTERLY and received flattering attention from the 
representative of an important publisher. 

Dr. St. Clair, newly created dean of the College of Fine 
Arts of the University of New Mexico, will spend the summer 
visiting various art schools and centers in the United States, 
instead of going to Europe, which is his custom. Dane 
Smith, whose book on seventeenth century is one of the most 
important Oxford publications of the season, will spend the 
summer studying at Harvard. Dudley Wynn will put the 
finishing touches on his Doctor’s dissertation on the late 
Mary Austin. 

Hasta la proxima, 
JULIA KELEHER. 

P.S. Weare all coming to the “Round-up,” Dr. Raines. 
We wouldn’t miss it for anything. 





Book Reviews 


Thanksgiving Before November—Norman Macleod—Parnassus Press, 

New York, 1936—$2.00. 

A second book from the Parnassus Press, by Norman 
Macleod, is Thanksgiving Before November. Similar in 
feeling to his first book, Horizons of Death, the volume 
reflects a radical and vigorous approach to the modern world. 
Many of the poems have appeared in Poetry, under different 
groupings, others in The Nation, and his name is often in 
many of the more experimental magazines. He also has 
been associated with The New Masses. The volume is of 
particular interest in this section, for the author has known 
New Mexico, has lived in Albuquerque, as well as in New 
York, Alabama, California, and various parts of the Middle 
West. 

The volume is autobiographical in subject matter. It 
reflects varied experience, a wandering spirit, a peripatetic 
interest. To some extent it is kaleidoscopic, without depth 
or feeling, although always sincere. He writes with an un- 
even technique, sometimes pleasing with the surprise of 
occasional good internal rhyme, but varied, sometimes 
choppy and uneven. There are, however, lines of real 
poetry. Much is lost in a dry, hard shell of figures of speech. 
There are machine-like, precise similes, and metaphors 
which are often harsh, clashing, discordant, clanging against 
a world, rather than in it, of it, or with it. 

The theme of the book rises in revolt. It is divided into 
three sections: “Early Battle Cry,” “Footnote to These 
Days,” “Communications from the Revolution.” There is, 
throughout, something of a feeling of indefiniteness of pur- 
pose, and the treatment of subject matter does not lend 
positiveness of approach to either the subject itself or point 
of view. “The chains of our thought rasped by coruscation,” 
is a line which illustrates this uneven feeling. His interpre- 
tation of love is defeatist or merely sexual. But there is a 
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pale sentiment as he progresses beyond the mechanisms of 
America into a larger world which he has experienced. There 
is a certain rhythm in the arrangement of the book itself as 
the author treads through experiences, falls back upon 
memory, and takes a circuitous path away from the realness 
of nature and the West, with which he seems to find some 
identification, to the despair of metropolitan civilization and 
the roar of the factory and revolt. What is needed there is 
strength of action rather than frustration, and one wonders 
if the negative quality of such a book gives any suggestive 
power to the reader in ways of action. It seems to me that 
poetry should sing of things to be done, as Walt Whitman did, 
as well as to mourn defeat. 

Macleod seems to consider the West as an interlude to 
the life of cities and competition, but it is most often in 
these poems, “Liturgy of Eagle’s Nest Lake,” “A Mythical 
Figure in Santa Fe,” and the rest, that one feels some identi- 
fication of the author with his subject. 

In the whole volume, there seems to be a confusion of 
personal and group reactions, and the line, “we are uncer- 
tain of the paths with our feet we take” is typical. One feels 
little of the intense reactions of metropolitan eras, except in 
the last section which shows some belief in revolution, ten- 
sion of feeling, and as expressed previously, sincerity. The 
expression of ideas is after the flavor of the magazines which 
represent definite radical thought. 

Taken in the spirit of reaction the book has sincerity and 
some force. For some, propaganda in literature is enough. 
Taken as true poetry, however, there is neither the “unmis- 
takable,” which Edwin Arlington Robinson demands, nor 
the “permanence which is perceived instantly,” with which 
Robert Frost measures lines. William Rose Benét, in review- 
ing the author’s first book, said, “There is nothing concocted 
about it. It is a ‘dedicated to a bitter age.’ What it seems to 
me chiefly to lack are rhythm and cerebration.” In this sec- 
ond volume one would find many exceptions. There are 
poetic lines: “Footnote to These Days,” is a notable example 
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of one poem which has some beauty of abstraction, feeling, 
intensity, and the intangible quality of flavor. If occasion- 
ally rhapsodical, however, there is little substance or belief 
in anything, for even the philosophy of revolt has the tang of 
disillusion; and class and social doctrine are not inherently 
poetic, unless mellowed with experience and significance. 
ELOISE BARCLAY. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 


Return to Philosophy—C. E. M. Joad—E. P. Dutton and Company, 
19386—$2.50. 

Professor Joad’s Return to Philosophy is “a defense of 
reason, an affirmation of values, and a plea for philosophy.” 
The defense of reason is chiefly pointed at Aldous Huxley’s 
hedonism and the late D. H. Lawrence’s primitivism. All the 
adherents of the “modern cult of having a good time,” of 
tuyning loose and living instead of ossifying, are quietly 
reminded of the Aristotelian “golden mean” and of Bishop 
Butler’s “cool self-love.”” We need reason to check impulse 
if we are to make even pleasure our end in living. The life 
of the mind is not necessarily inferior to the life which glori- 
fies the surge beneath the belt. Professor Joad spends his 
day in study, in moderate eating and drinking and smoking 
and other bodily pleasures, in the active pleasures of reading 
poetry, listening to good music, walking, and viewing fine 
scenes. He contrasts his day with the day spent by a bewil- 
dered modern in passive, bought pleasures, which ultimately 
only irritate and bore. The contrast is platitudinous, as Pro- 
fessor Joad admits, but perhaps it cannot be emphasized 
too much, especially in view of the fact that many of the 
anti-intellectuals are themselves persons of fine intellect and 
inheritors of good traditions. 

And why is the modern man so violent and so unbal- 
anced? Perhaps because he holds no values, is completely 
at sea among “the many.” And so Professor Joad turns to 
a re-affirmation of values predicated upon a dualism. Life 
is matter, but “purposive” evolution sees to it that our minds 
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transcend matter. “Thus our future progress may be con- 
ceived as one in which, passing beyond thought, we shall 
reach the level of illumination which the mystic and the 
artist now enjoy uncertainly and intermittently.” It is hard 
to tell whether this is unadulterated Tennyson or pseudo- 
Plato. Certainly, Professor Joad’s dualism leads him into 
quick and easy enthusiasms. 

Values are real to Professor Joad because they are 
intuitively perceived. The lowest level of perception is the 
“sensory.” The human mind can “jump” from the level of 
sensory impressions to the level of “non-perceptive intuition” 
of objects of thought (which exist independently of our 
minds, else no two minds would ever agree on any cause or 
relationship) ; and from this latter level, the mind can jump 
again to the realm of “objects of value.” The mystic and 
the artist dwell often in this latter realm. The philosopher 
dwells there occasionally. 

The plea for philosophy, then, is based upon the idea 
that the philosopher has an aesthetic enjoyment that is 
enduring. Dwelling constantly on the periphery of the 
realm of objects of thought, the philosopher’s mind is sus- 
ceptible to emanations from the realm of values, where logic 
is replaced by insight. The philosopher at his best, the great 
artist, poet, or musician give us values because they have 
caught the “significant form” that is revealed only in 
moments of finest insight. Significant form is the enduring 
abstract pattern of beauty, justice, and truth. 

The fault with all this is not that it is flatly wrong. 
The best philosophy, as Profesor Joad himself insists, is 
neither right nor wrong. Its worth resides simply in its 
revealing power. The fault is that Professor Joad is sketchy 
and incoherent. 

It is well, however, to remind the bewildered modern 
that civilized man once cared for beauty, followed reason (to 
some extent), and sought serenity and wholesomeness in his 
life. At the same time, it is of doubtful worth to close one’s 
plea for philosophy with such words as these: “‘. . . to with- 
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draw the mind from the things of this world is not in itself a 
good or anevil. It is an evil, if the things from which we are 
withdrawn are mainly good, a good if they are mainly evil.” 
That is itself only a hyper-aesthetical hedonism. If philos- 
ophy should exist in a vacuum, as Professor Joad here im- 
plies it should, the more it was needed the less likelihood 
there would be of its ever arising. 


DUDLEY WYNN. 
Albuquerque. 


Old Spain in Our Southwest—Nina Otero—Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 1936—$2.00. 


In this day and age, when things Southwestern are on 
the ascendency, there is so much written about “Spanish her- 
itage,” so many interpretations given to “Spanish character” 
and “Hispanic psychology” that it is hard to find anything 
really new and different. 

Many of those who believe they have gotten an under- 
standing of this phase of Southwestern culture are simply 
giving us their own impressions rather than the essence 
of what is commonly called Spanish culture. Occasionally, 
some intelligent author rids himself of the sickening senti- 
mentality and romanticism that affects so many Southwest- 
ern writers today, and strikes a note of genuineness. 

This lamentable situation is the result of trying to 
“absorb” culture by going native or by becoming sophisti- 
cated. To those who have grown into a culture, and partic- 
ularly to those deeply rooted in many generations past, the 
efforts of these neophytes are amusing and at times irri- 
tating. 

It is gratifying to have a member of one of New Mex- 
ico’s oldest families give us a bit of that color that is a part 
of her own experience. In the case of a person who has 
grown up in a certain region there is danger of seeing things 
too closely, with little objectivity. In her book Old Spain in 
Our Southwest, Nina Otero manifests greatly one thing, 
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namely : that she knows too much about her subject, and has 
difficulty in choosing that with which to deal. 

This book is a series of episodes rather than a treat- 
ment of the subject as a whole. Since the book was espe- 
cially arranged for school children, there is no attempt to 
convert the reader to a new philosophy or to establish a new 
point of view. 

Nina Otero’s point of view is simply that of a retrospec- 
tive participant who sets down examples of a culture that 
has now been greatly changed. Her treatment throughout 
is quite sympathetic and devoid of insignificant detail, often 
emphasized by other writers to the point where it becomes 
ridiculous, but there is an overdose of things religious in this 
work. From the point of view of editorship, this is regret- 
table, but on the other hand such was Spain in our Southwest, 
so if a true picture must be given, religion will play a prin- 
cipal role. 

It is interesting to see the point of view from which 
Nina Otero writes. To her, the patron of New Mexico is not 
a romantic charater, but a real personage who stood at the 
top of the colonial economic system. The impression con- 
veyed throughout the book is that there were two divisions 
of people, the gente and los patrones, and furthermore that 
the two were never in each other’s way. That is, one was 
complementary to the other. To those who have in mind 
an American conception of democratically instituted society, 
such an arrangement as was to be found years ago seems 
almost tragic, and their treatment is colored by this mental 
set. 

Nina Otero tells very naively the story of that which 
Spain left in the Southwest, and all with a magnificent in- 
definiteness. After reading the book, we do not know 
whether the conditions therein described were existent a 
half-century ago or are to be found today. 

The various manifestations of New Mexico’s Hispanic 
heritage are well chosen, and it is very unlikely that anyone 
will deny anything she says. It would be interesting to read 
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a sequel to this book written by one of the gente instead of 
the patrones. Would this book be as sympathetic to the over- 
lord as Miss Otero has been in dealing with the majority, 
the vulgo? 

Mention is made throughout the book of the Spaniard, 
giving us the impression that everyone in New Mexico was 
aSpaniard. It is very probable that the author had in mind 
not so much the racial heritage as the cultural, and in this 
respect she is justified in using the term. 

The book is quite interesting, written in flowing, sim- 
ple English, with no attempt at a sophisticated style. It is 
my opinion that a second volume should be forthcoming 
from the same author, in which she would tell us what she 
thinks, and express her ideas regarding the status of that 
which was once Spanish and which today we call Mexicano. 

The reader will find that Nina Otero has no desire to 
convert anyone with this book and that she has drawn her 
material from a wealth of a lifetime. 

A. L. CAMPA. 
Albuquerque. 


Apache—Will Lovington Comfort—Dutton—New Popular Edition, 
January, 1936—$1.00. 


Death in the Desert—Paul I. Wellman—Macmillan, 1935—$3.00. 


Apache Agent, The Story of John P. Clum—Woodworth Clum—Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1936—$3.00. 


It is not surprising that so many writers have turned to 
the Apaches recently, for the memories of the Apache wars 
still linger in the minds of old settlers, and source materials 
of both oral and written sort are becoming highly valued. 
Three books about these Southwestern Indians are either 
newly from the presses or newly brought to attention by 
reprinting: Apache, by Will Comfort, was re-issued in a 
New Popular Edition in January of this year, which consti- 
tutes the fifth reprinting since 1931, the year of copyright. 
Death in the Desert, by Wellman, appeared in August of 
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1935, and Apache Agent, The Story of John P. Clum, was 
published early in 1936. 

Facts common to all three books are treated in the first 
as historical fiction, in the second as highly colored exposi- 
tion, in the third as autobiography and biography. One im- 
pulse is shared by all three authors, that to make known 
the pages of the most brutal chapter in the American and 
Indian relationships. The Government’s part in the guerilla 
relationships between the frontier towns and the desert ban- 
dits only added to the mistakes and misunderstandings long 
existent. Will Lovington Comfort most nearly sees the 
Apaches as a nation, struggling to preserve their identity, to 
keep their native ranges free of the stranger, refusing with 
a few notable exceptions to make friends with the White Man 
who had broken faith on a number of unforgettable occa- 
sions. A generation of friendship has not erased from 
memory the Johnson massacre of Apache men, women, and 
children at Santa Rita, where an American renegade be- 
trayed a whole race in his own unregenerate nature. 

In Comfort’s book, Magnus Colorado is the chief figure, 
interpreted with imaginative understanding and authentic 
detail as the general and statesman of his tribe, slain at the 
last by a subterfuge of deceit practiced on him by the mili- 
tary. Wellman’s account, like Clum’s, leads into the cam- 
paigns of Victorio and Geronimo. J. P. Clum was outstand- 
ing as an agent who tried to see the Indian problem fairly; 
he describes in his letters and journal the waste and folly of 
the course the Government and military pursued in its Indian 
policy. For Geronimo, Clum seems to have had less sym- 
pathy than for any of the other Apache chieftains. The pub- 
lic acclaim, which Geronimo had showered upon him, 
appeared to Mr. Clum to grow out of the same mob curiosity 
which brings notoriety to any gangster today. 

Mr. Wellman’s book shows too much of the school of 
journalism, in which the author is trained. Aside from the 
title, there is little sensational in this book, and his story of 
Mangus Colorado lacks the thrill and charm of Mr. Com- 
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fort’s book. Mr. Wellman must be a capable re-write man, 
for his facts are well assembled, simply and capably told. 
Minor facts or statements in his book are open to question, 
especially when Mr. Wellman overdoes the pacifism of the 
Taos Indians. He says, “the Taos people figured slightly, if 
at all” in the rebellion of 1680, whereas the rebellion had its 
inception in Taos, the chief conspirator being the San Juan 
Indian, Popé, who had found refuge in Taos. About seventy 
Spaniards were murdered in the Taos valley, only three 
escaping, while in the southern pueblos there was no such 
percentage of mortality. 

Mr. Wellman is apt to take the “tallest” story in his 
desire to make a good tale. He says that Mangus Colorado 
was six foot six or seven inches tall, whereas, in his footnote, 
he quotes old timers, who saw him, as saying six feet one or 
two, and Lummis (who must have been in swaddling clothes 
in the East at Mangus’ death) as saying six foot six. 

It is something of restitution for a sorry episode in 
American history that three such discriminating books have 


been written by members of the ascendant and dominant 
race. 


GUSTAVE WEIL. 
Albuquerque. 


Tongues of the Monte—J. Frank Dobie—Doubleday Doran, 1935— 
$3.00. 

Perhaps Mr. Dobie knows better than anyone else the 
experience many students, as well as teachers of literature, 
have when they feel the conflict between the routine of study 
and repetition of its fruits, crossed by the desire to know life 
at first hand and create it anew in words. Mr. Dobie is both 
student of folk-lore and discoverer of it; he is both teacher 
and creator. The list of his studies in Texas lore is large; 
two well known books in the Southwestern library are his— 
A Vaquero of the Brush Country and Coronado’s Children. 
Yet this new book is as surprising, as novel, as though it 
came from another pen. The pen, however, shows the back- 
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ground I have just mentioned, the student and the lover of 
life. 

Only a student of prose values could write as well as Mr. 
Dobie. So much more than his earlier work, this book re- 
veals style, a cultivated sense of literary quality. Let anyone 
glance at the dedication, “The Things Which Are Caesar’s” 
and say menay. And the material itself—folk tales revested 
into a pilgrimage, at once imaginary and real, of the author 
(our good friend of the Texas Folklore Society) with his 
servant companion from the present place in which the book 
starts to the undated wonder world of legend, superstition, 
mysticism, and salty common sense—has made a book that is 
a landmark for Mr. Dobie and a landmark for folklorists in 
general. A literature that can pile up books of this sort has 
reached its golden age! 

A number of the characters in the book are real: Don 
Encarnaci6n, owner of the Ranch of Solitude and wn magico; 
Don Santiago, ranchero, whose tall tales are of Juan Oso, the 
Mexican Paul Bunyan; Lupita and Dolores, fair ones, who 
resolve and complicate the lives of men; the vaquero, White 
Mustache, who nurses a jealousy which brings about his 
death by the blade called “The Faithful Lover,” held in the 
hand of Inocencio. Further description of Inocencio is neces- 
sary, for he should be set aside as the outstanding figure in 
the book. An old vaquero, who has absorbed a philosophy 
from the proverbs common to the people, Inocencio serves the 
author loyally and lovingly from the menial service of his 
coffee in the morning to defending his life at any hour of the 
day or night. Sagely, his advice is scattered in his speech, ap- 
propriate to the occasion: “Truth and roses alike have 
thorns” ... “He who sleeps on a petate may expect to get up 
belching straw” ... “Only the spoon knows what is inside the 
pot” ... “He who eats artichokes and kisses an old woman 
neither eats nor kisses” .. . “Remember to put on your guar- 
aches before treading thorny ground” .. . Inocencio lives for 
the reader ; so does Don Marcelo, whose deliberate manner is 
born of a viewpoint which he expresses, “If your trouble has 
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a remedy, why worry? If it has no remedy, why worry?” 

Frank Dobie’s background of life in his native South- 
west was the preparation for the writing of this book. There 
is much of community between the peoples native to the land 
above and the land below the Rio Grande. The bruja, the 
mal hijo, the lore of bird and beast, the anecdote of the 
saint and sinner, here as well as there, branch from a com- 
mon stem in the land and people. On this scene, Frank 
Dobie is no alien shoot. If it takes a wedding of a man 
with the land to produce a book great in its kind, such a union 
has occurred in Tongues of the Monte. 

T. M. PEARCE. 

Albuquerque. 


Main Line West—Paul Horgan—Harper Brothers, New York, 1936— 
$2.50. : 


To the energetic American of a full generation ago, 
progress and travel were almost identical. The conviction 
was tacit in its approval of pioneer ideals which had grad- 
ually been tested and solidified until at last to question them 
was to express contempt for a precious national heritage. 
Main Line West has its setting in this period after the turn 
of the present century and its scene is altogether western: 
the time and place are perfectly chosen to express a new and 
national courage over and above the regional. Then the 
railroad was the last word in civilized progress and the 
symbol of faith in substantial American growth. 

But Main Line West is almost altogether a treatment of 
character, rather than a discussion of tendencies, and above 
all others stands Irma Milford, a serene and staunch char- 
acter who, through vicissitudes of life and unsympathetic 
surroundings, nurtures the character of her child. 

Irma is the wife of Dan Milford, traveling man, who 
does parlor tricks, tells jokes, sings in company; he has an 
easy acceptance of situation which is quite in keeping with 
his character, and he is altogether selfish. 
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When Dan fails Irma, as eventually he does, she does 
not sentimentalize over his loss, but plans for their child’s 
future. How she manages to wrest strength and peace from 
many discouraging circumstances, and how she wins for 
Danny even when she leaves him most alone, this makes up 
the fabric of a story profoundly characteristic of the av- 
erage American. 

Courage, generosity, the capacity to absorb defeat and 
carry on, the tremendous strength of will required to plan 
a remote and tenous future while facing an exhausting daily 
routine, these are the resources of Irma’s character. Her 
splendid patience combines with a splendid strength: there 
is nothing like her in modern literature, and one must call to 
mind the character of Cordelia, or, better still, of Portia, to 
find an equally significant heroine. 

In a dedicatory preface the author says: 

The West is a country of beginnings; maybe it will 
always be so, and maybe the things it will start into 
being in the future will have much to do with nour- 
ishing the rest of the nation. But like such a country, it 
is often rude, and life there has a directness in people’s 
ways and thoughts, like the weather they live under. 
When there is so much space of land and sky, a man or a 
woman reflects that, instead of the careful spacings of 
close human society .... there is a very great beauty 
in this frank relation and influence of man under na- 
ture; there are also cruelty and ignorance. To discover 
those qualities together is one of the aims of this story, 
and to let them be a part of those beginnings I spoke of 
is another. 


There are minor characters who are striking or 
amusing: the Kinneyman family, which is composed of in- 
dividuals of some significance, who, once assembled are 
“annihilated” by sheer burdens of compromise; there is 
Kang H’sui, the Chinaman whose face resembles a peeled 
almond and whose great longing is for a cane with a carved 
ivory handle; there is Brother Trainor, the hypocritical 
evangelist; there are Oscar and Fat, a bully and a cowardly 
tramp—and others. But for the most part the book belongs 
to Irma. 
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At a time when not to be in business was to be under 
suspicion, Dan Milford marries Irma and makes his pro- 
gresses from town to town, selling. Irma is forced to adopt 
the same precarious way, at first with her husband, and then, 
after some years in a California village, together with her 
child to take up the life of an itinerant evangelist. 

Always Irma is strong enough to accept whatever be- 
falls her without discouragement or despair: if things go 
wrong in one place, there is another, farther on, which 
will surely provide a better opportunity. And so, in her 
travels and trials the railroad is a constant symbol of a 
philosophy: that there is always a new life for the person 
willing to seek it, and that there is no substitute for the 
courage of individual initiative. This is a philosophy which 
Europe’s crowded geography will not permit, and it accounts 
for the easy acceptance of circumstances by the westernized 
American ; the true westerner is never surprised. 

Generations ago Ibsen gave his message, in An Enemy 
of the People, that the strongest man is he who stands most 
alone; the one who listens to his own conscience and who 
will let no other voice, no circumstance, drown it out. That 
was the thought fundamental in No Quarter Given, Mr. 
Horgan’s previous novel, wherein Edmund Abbey fought 
for his ideal of music, knowing well that not only poverty, 
but disease and death, would be his lot. It was the quality 
of his dedication to work which counted, and Edmund wres- 
tled with his art and created music for the whole of human- 
ity. His was a great spirit, inflexible and scornful of 
compromise. 

Irma is equally strong: she looks within her own nature 
for guidance and strength, and in a manner too moving and 
glorious to spoil by summary, she bequeaths to Danny his 
most precious possession; the proud knowledge that the 
self-spirit is at once the strongest and the most solitary, the 
the most sacred thing in life. 

ALFRED CARTER. 


Roswell. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


If you like soft custard with raisins impounded in the 
oleaginous mass, you will like the taste of Saturday to Mon- 
day, by Patrick Carleton, a young Englishman, scared to 
death of Aldous Huxley. That a tall, thin, bespectacled mind 
like Huxley’s could frighten a generation of young novelists 
is understandable to those who have read his criticisms— 
many a writer still burns from his formaldehydic pen, for 
many have been seared like a spitted sheep. Consequently, 
Carleton cowers under the influence, and flies certainties as 
he would a glass of milk. 

Soft though it is, Saturday to Monday is an interesting 
book, easily read; but, alas, easily forgotten. Its people 
read The Way of All Flesh, Point Counter Point, and 
Madame Bovary; they think in incessant paragraphs; they 
speak often as in dreams; they show, in small, what Huxley 
showed, in medium-size, with his Antic Hay; and yet they 
are, in their very naivete, engaging people. One wants to 
change the healing, cool towel about their shaken forehead, 
athrob after a not easily remembered night, and say kindly 
to them: “It’s all right, lad ; we understand!” 

Unfortunately, enthusiasm is unfashionable today. 
Maybe it’s that Huxleyan shade lorning still about. But if 
enthusiasm were permitted, it would exult over Head o’ 
W-Hollow (Dutton), the second book Jesse Stuart has pub- 
lished, and the first of prose. It is a splendid book, too: some 
twenty short stories of poetic beauty, fidelity, and power. 
There is a tang, an idiom, a haunting odor to W-Hollow that 
reveals at least two things: a writer of considerable talent 
and human understanding; and the importance of knowing 
a region with both a heart and a mind. 

A homely, deep poetry is in this Kentucky Hollow, a 
poetry which calls to mind some of the rich lines in Haniel 
Long’s lovely and vibrant Atlantides (Writers’ Edition, 
Santa Fe). And there is drama, too—witness the brutal 
murder of the negro tramp, or the death of Battle Keaton... 
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Battle can see the cornstalks bend over and 
the shadows shift as the wind blows, but Battle 
can’t smell the green corn in the wind, flavored with 
the scent of pussley and he can’t breath again that 
sweet, hot scent of wind from the cornfield and feel 
the dry-hot, soft-plowed dirt under his feet... 


Yes, it is a good thing that enthusiasm is taboo these days, 
or decorum might tinkle before the satisfying sigh of “Dear 
God, here is a book.” 

Comparisons, Shakespeare wrote, are slippery. Some- 
body with a bigger vocabulary said comparisons are invidi- 
ous. Certainly, if Gipsy Petulengro’s story, A Romany Life 
(Dutton), were compared with George Borrow’s master- 
pieces of the Victorian days, The Romany Rye and Lavengro, 
we would be contrasting a facile, self-satisfied, and unimpor- 
tant volume to the distillations of supreme story-telling. Yet 
because a work is unimportant, or self-satisfied, or facile, it 
need not lack entertainment and some hours of enjoyment. 
Nor does A Romany Life. It is full of escapades, it gurgles 
with psuedo-gipsy wisdom. But the greatest delight of this 
picturesque Romany life (invidious and slippery compari- 
sons aside) comes to the reader who follows with wide eyes, 
not the adventures, but the mentality of its author. 

When you say of The Early Medici, by L. Collison- 
Morley that it is sober history, ground exceedingly fine, your 
pen runs out of significant critical ink. Unquestionably such 
a German volume, dealing as a connected story with that 
remarkable line of courtiers, poets, bankers, rakes, and 
popes, represents meticulous cementing and organization. 
But it is dull, except as unadulterated history—and in a 
Huxleyan age dullness is the crime third to enthusiasm. 

Elliott Coleman has the student’s and esthete’s face. It 
is long and pale, his lips are loose, with quick-running feel- 
ings, his eyes rest in religious abstraction. And so it is with 
his little book of poems, titled grimly enough The Poems of 
Elliott Coleman. For the verse is classic in form, but super- 
refined in expression; the emotions are sincere, but ineffec- 
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tive. Only in his religious poems, completing the book, does 
Coleman approach spontaneous merit. Is scholarship in- 
compatible with poetic genius? Well, in these Poems there is 
little of the latter. But, then, a generation which has Atlan- 
tides need not utterly repine. 

For when full compt is taken, it is, perhaps, the poetry 
and the intelligence that counts. Whether the inenarrable 
lyric poetry of Haniel Long’s Atlantides or the tangy, earthy 
poetry of Jesse Stuart’s Head O’ W-Hollow, no book can be 
completely forgotten when, like these two, it has added its 
full measure of understanding and human sympathy. 


WILLIS JACOBS. 
Albuquerque. 





